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ATTENTION ALL PARISHES 


COLORED PHOTO-CARDS (postcard size) of 
historic, recently renovated St. Nicholas Russian 


Orthodox Cathedral in New York — 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Set consisting of 15 cards 
Set consisting of 100 cards 
(Including postage) 


Individual cards 10 cents each 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


A Manual of The Orthodox Church's Divine Serv- 
ices by Archpriest D. Sokoloff (rare, out of 
print in English) 


Octoechos (8 tones) famous Orloff English ver- 


(Including postage) 


ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL 
15 East 97th Street New York 29, N. Y. 
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YACTb O®HLHMAJIDHAA 


Xpucmoc Bockpece! 
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NACXASJIBHBIE NOCHAHHA 


Cssteimero Anekcusa [atpHapxa Mockoscxoro u Bces Pycu H 
BoicoxonpeocsamenHedwmero Ik3apxa Mutponosuta bBopuca pas3- 
CbialwoTCA BCeEM MpHXO1aM OTAeAbHbIM H31aHHeM. 


oe eT ee oe 
Pe a a a OP A RT 


XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 


B “cei aeHb, erowe coTsopuH Tocnoab” npHBeTcTBylO 
Nactbipeli H BCex BepHbIxX 4an Canto [paBocaaBHon LlepK- 
BH HMOs Bockpecwero “Ha4aibHikKa *KH3HH Haulen”, 1aObi 
ou, Bcemoryuiwii, HCNOAHHA BCexX Hac “BCHKOH palocTH H 
MHpa” HW COXpaHHs BCeX B MHpe, CLHHOMbICIHH HW 4HCTOTE. 


BOUCTUHHY XPHCTOC BOCKPEC E! 


JIOCH®EM, Enuckon Hbwo Wopkckui, 
Samectuterb MatpHapwero IkK3apxa 
Ilacxa XpuerosBa 
1961 r. 


EEE EEE OEE EEE EEE EE EE EE EEE EPG 


SAO ENRON A a ye Sed Sad ae 


eres sees ‘TC... Tee ee Tee ee ee ‘wer CTT eewreCe 


YBOJIHEHUSA, HASHAYEHHA HU PYKONOJIOXKKEHHS 
NO 3IK3APXATY 


Hacrosteab Tlerpo-[lapaopckoH wuepkKBH ropoda Manuectep, 
uirata Hbto Xemnmuwnp, cBAWWeHHHK Tlapea TMUA, 3amectuteemM 9k- 
3apxa IIpeocssautenHbim Jlocudeem, Enuckonom Hb Mopkckum, 2-ro 
HonOps 1960 r. yBOweH 3a UITAaT. 

YKa30m I[IpeocsaujenHoro Jlocudesx, Enuckona Hbw Mopk- 
ckoro, oT 4-ro HosOpa 1960 r., cBHuleHHHK Muxan.a Ty6ak Ha3Ha4eH 
HacrositeieM WepKBH CB. amocTo.10B Tletpa u TlaBaa B rop. Manuectep, 
uitata Hbto Xemnuimp. 

CoraacHo pe3soaounn TlatpHapuiero JK3apxa, BbicoKonpe- 
ocBulleHeHuero bopnea, Mutponoauta Aaeytckoro u CeBepo-Ame- 
pukKancKkoro oT 19-ro aBrycta 1960 r., HNOAHaKOH Bacwanh AHTOHOBHY 
Tapeuko, 24 tbespaan cero 196l-ro roga pykono.1oxeH ITpeocspauler- 
HbIM Jlocuqbeem, Enuckonom Hbw Mopkckum B CaH AHakOHa, a 26-ro 
TOrO %e Me€CHlla PVYKONO.102%#KeH B CaH Hepes C HAa3HAYCHHEM BTOPbIM 
CBALLCHHHKOM CB. Huko.laespckoro KadbeapaibHoro Co6opa r. Hbw 
Mopka. 

BpemMenHoe OKOpM.ieHHe NpHxodwa Apxuctpatura Muxawuia B Tr. 
Jlerpolte, Bipewb 20 Ha3Ha4eHHA HaCTOATeAA VKa3aHHOrO MpHXxOsa, 
coriacHo pacnopsxeHHs IIpeocsamenHeiwero Jlocudex, Enuckona 
Hbio Mopkekoro, nopyyeHo 3auiTaTHOMY NpoToHepeto oO. CaBBe Ko- 
Ba.IbUVKY, 











25-e sHBaps! 1961 rr. 
NnocTAHOBJEHHE 


[Ipeocsauennoro Jlocudesx, Enuckona Hbto HMopkcKoro, 
3amectTuTein Ik3apxa MockoscKkor Matpuwapxun Bs CIITA, 
[lo azeay ApxuManaputa Bopuca bypazena. 


CoraacHoO 2OKA1aqa CneunaibHoh KomuccHi mo 06c.1e,0BaHHO 
BHELEPKOBHOH AeATeAbHOCTH, MpOBOAHMOH ApXHMaHIpHTOM BopucoM 
bypeHOM, a TakxKe, IPHHHMas BO BHHMAHHE MOCTAHOB.ICHHe B CBH- 
3H ¢ TOH *Ke ero WenTe.1bHOCTbIO [atpuapuiero SIk3apxa, BbicoKo- 
ipeocBaulenHeiiuero Bopuca, Mutpono.anta A-ieyrcKoro Hu CeBepo- 
AmepukKauckoro oT 18-ro asrycta 1960 roa, IIpeocnsiiennenunit 
Jlocudet, Enuckon Hp Mopkekuit, Samectureab SK3apxa, 25-ro 
sHBaps 1961 rota lOcTaHOBK.L: 

1. Apxumanaput Bopue Bypaex c 25-ro sHBapst Cero Toda HC- 
Krou“aeTcH H3 KIHMpa Pycckol [Ipapoc.aBHoii LlepKsu B Ame- 
puke. 

2. Wnmeroutnecs vy Apxumanaputa bopuca bypiena KakHe-Obl TO 
HH ObILIO AJOKYMECHTbI HIM VAOCTOBEpeHHA, MO.VYCHHbIe HM C 
1943 roga no 1959-4 — BK.NOUHTe.1bHO, OT IK3apxata Pyc- 
cKOH [Ipaspoc.iaBHol Llepksu B CILIA nan or ObIBUIHX ero BO3- 
riaBHTeieH, OO 'ABAAHOTCA VTPaTHBUIHM CBO CHLLY. 


7 JOCH®@E?PI 
Bepuo, Cexpetapd Enuckon How Mopxcnni 
CeawenHnk Bacnani Tapenno Samecturtenb NMatpwapwero In3apxa B Amepnne 


25 January 1961 
RESOLUTION 


of the Most Reverend Dositheus, Bishop of New York 
Acting Exarch of the Patriarch of Moscow and All Russ, 
Concerning the Rev. Archimandrite Boris Burden 


In accordance with the findings of a special committee, which 
investigated the case of the Rev. Archimandrite Boris Burden, and in 
compliance with a resolution regarding this matter issued August 18, 
1960 by the Most Rev. Boris, Metropolitan of the Aleutian Islands and 
North America and Patriarchal Exarch, we decree the following: 


1. The Rev. Archimandrite Boris Burden, as of 25 January 1961, 


is expelled from the clergy of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in the United States. 


2. All official documents and appointments issued by the Exar- 
chate in the possession of the Rev. Archimandrite Boris Burden, 
especially from the years 1943 thriugh 1959, are hereby de- 
clared null and void. 

+ DOSITHEUS 


Correct with original Bishop of New York 
Rev. William Tarenko, Secretary Acting Exarch in America 











WLEKOBHAA 7KH3Hb 


NOCEWULEHHE TIPHXOZOB IK3SAPXATA 
MNPEOCBALIEHHbIM JIOCH®EEM, Ennckonom Hbw Wopkckum 


1. Jlopsin, Oxaiio. 


Ilo npuraawenurw Hactostean u Komurteta [letpo-IlapaoscKo- 
ro npuHxoza B Jlopsin, witata Oxaho, IIpeocsauennpii Jlocudet 
npH6bia B Jlopsin 9-ro Jleka6ps. CHexKHaA MATEAb, MOCTeMeHHO Me- 
peulewwiad B AAHTeAbHbIM WITOPM, NPHOCTaHOBHBUIKH BCe BHAbI Te- 
PeCIBHXKeHHA, 3azepxain B JlopsiHe Baagpiky Jlocuiex c CONpoBOxK- 
JaBLUMM e€FO HMOLHAKOHOM B. Tapenko 0 13-ro ZeKaOps. 

B cy66oTy 10-ro geka6px Baagabika mpucytcTBoBal 3a Bce- 
HOULHOH, a B BockpeceHbe coBpepuin. BoxectBennHyt JIMTYprHw B 
COCAVKeEHHH MHTpOopHoro mpoToHepen 0. Peonopa KosatbuyKa, 
npot. o. CredbaHa BypankKoBa H HacToATeln mpot. o. Teoprua Byp- 
AHKOBa. He CMOTPs Ha CHEXKHYHO MATEb, XPaM Obl. Mepemo.IHeH MOI- 
sLILMMHCA. 

3a borocayxenvem BaadbikKa mocie Ha3HLaTeIbHOrO C.10Ba 
IIPHBETCTBOBa TIPHXOKaH, BbIPAaKaA OTeUeCKVIO PaOCTb MO C1yyato 
BOCCOeHHeEHHA HX Cc Mateputo LlepKoBblo H MpH3biBal KpelKO H Helo- 
KO1eOHMO cTOSITb B MctTuHHe LlepKoBHOH H He MOALaBaTbCA BOHHCTBY- 
IOWLMM 3aKOPeHe.IbIM PaCKOJIbHHKaM, MpHOerawulHM KO BCeBO3MOX- 
HbIM VXHULPeHAM, 3alyrHBaHHAM H JKHBbIM H3MbILIIeCHHAM, 1aObI M0- 
CeAiTb CMYTY B IIPHXOZe, MaMATYA, YTO eCAHHCTBCHHO-CIaCHTe.IbHbIA 
IIVTb, BEAVULHH KO ClaceHHO AVUIM 4YeOBeKa, — 3TO MYTb, KOTOPbIM 
BeweT BepyloulHX Eguuas, Caatans, CoOopHan u AnoctroapcKan Llep- 
KOBb, OT KOTOPOH, PpaaqH MHPCKHX H NOAMTHUeCKHX BbIFOL, OTCTVIIHIH 
PaCKO.IbHUKH. 


Ilocae JIMTypruu Obl OTCAVxAKeH OlarodapcTBeHHbIh Tocnosy 
bory Mowe6eH, MO C.lyualo BOCCOeAHHEHHA TIPHXOa co cBoeh Mare- 
puto-LlepkoBbw, C OObINHbIMH MHOPO.1eTHAMH. 


Ilea mpekpacHbid xop, B cocTaBe KOTOpOrO He Ma.O BbIaWw- 
ULMXCH TOMOCOB, NMOL VMe@JbIM KBaIH(PHUMPOBaHHbIM PVKOBOACTBOM 
perenta Ip. ABopHuuxkoro. 

Beyepom, mo mpocb6e NMpHxoOxkaH, HHTeEPeCyIOULMXCH KaHOHH- 
4YeCKHMH BOMpOcaMH, COcTOHAOCcb coGecezoBaHHe c IIpeocBxAlleHHbIM 
Jlocudeem, Ha KOTOPOM pa3bACHAAHCh MHOPOUHCACHHbIM C.1VUaTe.IAM 
HX BOMPOCbl H COMHeEHHS B ApyxKecTBeHHOH Geceze. 


** 
* 


2. Jletpoit, Muwuren 


Houbw 13-ro zeKa6pa IIpeocBaurennpii Jlocudei Bposspatu.- 
cai B Hbw Mopk, a yrpom 14-ro noay4eHo ObI0 H3BELLEHHe O CKOpO- 
NOCTHAKHOH KOHYHHE Bbiaoularoca B CLUA mactbips mpotonepes o. 
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Hoanna Jlamnapta, Hacrosteaa uepxkBu Apxuctpatura boxua Mu- 
xanta Br. Jlerpoiite. 


O. Hoan, OHH H3 41eHOB AeweraluHH, noceTHBIeH B aBrycTe 
1960 r. Copetcknit Cos 4.18 O3HAKOMACHHS C 2KH3HbIO PyccKod [Ipa- 
BOC1aBHOH LlepKBH H MOKAOHeHHA ee CBATLIHAM, IpH OTbE3Ze H3 MoOckK- 
BbI Obl. HarpaxkeH CamHM Canteiwum [atpHapxom AneKcueM lpaBom 
HOweHHA 3a Borocayxennem Mutppi. Y3Hap 0 Tako BeanKoi [lat- 
pHapweH Harpage 706HMOrO NACTbIPA, MPHXORKAHe 3aKa3zatH 3a C4eT 
npHxogza Ain 0. MoanHa Mutpy, koTopad 10.2KHa Oblta ObITb roTo- 
Ba B ZeKaGpe mecaue. O. Moann 9-ro aekaOpa yxke coraacoBal mo 
Teaeouy c IIpeocsauenHbim Jlocudeem Bpemsa npHOpitun Baagpiku 
B JletpouT aun copepuienna BoxectBenHol JIMTYprHH H BO3-10%KeCHHA 
e€MYy, NoxKatOBaHHOH Caatehuium [latpHapxom, Murtppi. 


Ho Tocnoab cyan HHave: Baadbika npHO6bia B Jletpout pakb- 
llé VCOBJ€HHOrO BpeMeHH, AaObl NPOBOAHTb MHUTPOGopHoro MpoTo- 
Hepes’ 0. MoaHHa B ero MoceqHHH NyTb. 


B nmsaTHHuy 16-ro geKa6pa Baagabika coBepuiH.l B Xpame y 
rpo6a yconuero B 4 4. 30 M. AHTHHO, a B7 4. Bedepa Beankyto MaHH- 
XHIV B COCJYKeCHHH MHOPO4HCIeHHOrO AVXOBECHCTBAa, NpHObIBUIeErO 
H3 pa3sHbIx mect CILIA otgzaTb nocieqHHH Or yconuiemy. Kpome 
4YeTbIPeX CBALLCHHHKOB OK3apxata — Murtpod. nporouepen o. ®. 
KoBa.ibuyKa, lpoToHepees 0. CaBBbl KoBaabuyKa u Teoprua Bypapi- 
KoBa HW Cpa. 0. AHapes Boponosnya, Baaabike COCAV2xKHAK CBALLEH- 
HOCy#KHTeIH LlepKBei: [peyeckoh, BoarapcKoli, Cupuickon, Cep6- 
ckKoH H AMepHKaHcKOH Mutpono.anu, Bcero 22 CBHYULCHHHiia H ABa 
II pOTOAHaKOHA. 


B cy66orty 17-ro c 9 4. yrpa Baaabika coBepuina 3aynoKOHHYyO 
BoxecTBeHHyl0 JINTVprHtO B COCAVAKEHHH YeTbIPCX CBALLLCHHHKOB UH 
2-X MPOTOAHaKOHOB, MOCcIe KOTOPOH Hauaich VMHAMTeAbHBIM UHH 
“Tlorpe6eHHs CBALLLCHHHKOB” B COCYKeHHH 19 CBALLLCHHHKOB pa3.1Hy- 
HbIX IIpaBOCJaBHbIX HOpHCAHKUHK. [lea Goabuioh xop no” yupaBae- 
HHeM OMIbITHOrO pereHTa-MCaOMULHKa, H MHOrHe MeCHOMeHHA yMH- 
IHT@IbHO H C MOPa3HTeAbHOH CTPOHHOCTbIO HCMOAHH.IM BCe CBALILeH- 
HOCVKHTEJH., 


HM HakaHyHe Ha MaHHxHze, H 3a BoxectBennon Jlutyprueii, x 
Ha OTMe€BaHHH —— XpaM Obl MepenowHeH MOJIAULMMHes!. Bce OHH OT- 
Hain MOcAeAHee WeOBaHHe VCONMWEMY TacTbIpI. 


[]pouyBcTBOBaHHOe COBO NMpou3sHec Buaaabika Jlocudeli, or- 
MCTHB 3aCJlyrH yconuero nepeg CaatoH Martepuw-Llepkospw, ero 
CTOHKOCTb B MctHHe Co6opHoi, He CMOTPH Ha BCe 2*KH3HEHHbIe CO6.1a3- 
HbI H TAPOTHI NacTbIpcKoro cayxAeHHA. Tlocae BaawbikH ropopua no- 
aHrIMHCKH MHTPOopHbii npoTonepeli 0. Baaaumup JIMAMKOBHY, 3HaB- 
uIMH MHOrHe rOAbl yconwero HW ero NMacTbIPCKVIO JeATeAbHOCTb BO 
61aro Caatoh Llepxsu. 


Ilo KOHYaHHH 4HHA NorpeGeHuA rpod c ocTaHKaMHu yconwero 
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Obla OGHECEH CBALLLCHHHKAaMH pH meHHH HpMocoB “IIOMOULHHK H 
[lokpOBHTe.Ib” BOKpyr XpaMa, mocie 4Yero B 2 4YaCH AHH — Tpayp- 
Ha MIpOWeccHA ABHHY1acb Ha K1aOUle, re nocie AHTHH — TeJ0 
8 bose noun“Buero MHTPpOdopxHoro nmpoToHepex 0. HoanHa Jlammapt 
ObII0 NMpeqaHo 3eM1e. 


Mup npaxy TBOeMY AOCTOYTHMbIN MacTbIpb! 


ss 
- 


3. @naanendua, [encnapBpanns 


B Bockpecenue 29-ro sHBaps, NOocae BoxectBenHon JIMTyprHn, 
copepweHHOH IIpeocsaujenHehuinmM Jlocudeem B CB. HuKO.laeBCKOM 
Kacbeapaabuom CoG6ope r. Hbw Mopka, Baaabika oT6pia Br. Pua- 
ep, wtata [lexcHbBaHHA, LIA COBeEPWIeHHA NOrpeOeHHA MaTYLI- 
KH TaTbaHbI THXOHOBHbI KapHayx, cympyru HacTosTe.ia CB. Anapees- 
cKOrO XpaMa, mpoTonepen o. Anapesn KapHayx, CKOHUMAaBLIeHCcH moce 
NPOLOMKUTeIbHOK WH TAXKKOH 60.1e3HH. 


Ilo npu6nirun, B 7 4. BeYyepa, IIpeocBamenHbiii Jlocudel co- 
Bepuiwa Hat rpo6om yconweh Beankyro Ilannxuay. Baagbike co- 
CryKHIH 11 CBALLCHHHKOB H NMpOTOAHaKOH. BMecTHTebHbIM XpaM 
Obl NepenowHeH Kak MpHXxOxKaHaMH, TAK MH MOUKTATeTAMH ycomuenr 
MaTVIUKH H3 APYrHX MpHXOOB. 


B monezeabHHuK 30-ro, B AeHb Norpe6eHHsi, He CMOTPH Ha 
paOouvh AeHb, MO.IALLMXCA MpHObIAO elle 6Obule TAK, UTO Obl 3a- 
NOJH€H H€ TOJAbKO XpaM, HO H 3a HHXKHeErO 9TaxKa MOA XpaMom. 


Saynoxolnaa BoxectsenHan JIMTyprun Haualach c 9-TH Ua- 
cOB yTpa, a B 11] 4YacoB Ha4aazocb WH OTMeBaHHe yconuieh. YMHIHTe1b- 
Hoe MmeHHe XOpa, MOA yipaB..eHHeM OMbITHOTO pereHTa-MCca.1IOMILHKa 
r. MeTunna, MepeMexatOCcb CO CTPOHHbIM MeHHEM AVXOBeHCTBa, CO3- 
qaBand cBOeH BerHYeCTBeHHOH cKOpOutO ray6OKOe MO.IHTBeHHOe Ha- 
cTpoeHHe 

Ilocie npourenus Epsanreansa Baaabika IIpOH3HeC MPOHHKHO- 
BeHHOe C.IOBO O HaiexKallleM OTHOWICHHH XPHCTHaHHHa K TaHHCTBY 
yeroBeyecKOH CMepTH H — B TO Ke BpeMHA — OTMETH.I, 4TO OOMbUIAA 
yacTb KH3HEHHOFO MYTH yconueH MaTYLUKH Obl.a CBA3aHa C XpaMOM 
H Jan Xpama. Baaronzenue xpaMa, 4HCTOTA, KpacoTa CBALLLCHHHYeCKHX 
o6aayeHHi — BCe 9TO We10 ee PyK H ee HEYCTAHHbIX 3a60T 0 boxkbem 
xpame. 

JleficTBUTe.bHOe, ee TPYAbl WEHHJIM BCe, 3HalOUHe CB. AHApees- 
cKHH xpam B @uaazeabcdun, Hu 11060Bb K Heh, H CKOPOb BbIABH.AHCb 
pH Ne€HHH NMOCAeAHHX NorpeOarbHbIX CTHXHP: NOAXOAHAM KO Kpe- 
cTy HK yconweh Bo3sfzatb “IlocaeaHee LleaoBanne” Tak MHOrO, 4TO 
XOPY H AVYXOBCHCTBY IIPHULIOCh NOBTOPATb He OHH pa3 BCe CTHXHPbI 
WeIOBaHHA. TObKO OKOJIO 2-X 4aCOB AHA TpaypHas MpowueccusA BbILI- 
Ja W3 XpaMa JA CleqOBaHHA Ha KlaOHUle. 
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Baadbika BbIPasH.l CBOe COGO.1e3HOBaHHe H OCOGOe COUYBCTBHe 
upotonepero o. Anapero KapHayX, .1HUIHBIUeMyCH CNYTHHIbI CcBoer 
3€MHOH 2KH3HH, HEH3MCHHOH H TPYAO.ANOOHBO! MOMOLIHHUbI, MATYLIKH 
TatTuanbl. Beunan ef namstp! 


4. Baatumopa, MapxHasny 


ExeroaHo, 5 dbespaas, Casto TponukHi mpuxoy Br. Baatu- 
MOpa, wiTaTa Ma3pH.3Ha, NpasaHyeT TOMOBLLHHY OCHOBaHHA MpHxo- 
na. B 3TOM roazy NpHxoa nmpasaqHoBa.t 42-1 roxzoBUINHy. HameueHo 
Ob110 Ha 5-e (beBpa.ist OSHAMCHOBATH [1Pa3AHECTBA APXHEPeEHCKHM C.1Y- 
*eHHeM. HO cHexKHas MATeb, B MeCTAX, MIPHieralwoulHX K 3aHBax 
OKeaHa, OMbIBalOlUHX fr. BalTHMOpy H ero OKPeCTHOCTH, BbIHVAH1a 
nepeHecTH mpa3qHOBaHHe Ha 12-e (peBpas. 

B cy66oty IIpeocsamenHpih Jlocudeh copepwna BcenouHoe 
OweHHe B COCAYKeCHHH HAaCTOATeAA MpoTOHepest oO. Credava JIauies- 
CKOrO, CBALLCHHHKa 0. Bacnana CuaopeKoro u HacTosTean Ppeueckor 
epkKBH B BaatHmMope mpotonepest o. Hukoaan CTaBpakuc. 

B Bockpecenne nepea BoxectBpenHoi JIlntypruei, mpH Bxoze 
B XpaM, BaaabikKa Obi. BcTpe4yeH Npescematesem Komuteta H 4.1eHaMH 
CeCTPH4eCTBa MIPHBETCTBCHHBIMH Pe4aMH H TIOAHCCeHHeM TPaHILHOH- 
Horo “xae6a-coiH”. [IpuBetcTBoBaiH Baawbiky HW 1OHOUIecKHe Opra- 
HH3alHH H MOAHECAH UBeTHI. 

B xpame Baraabika Obl. BCTpeyeH AYXOBEHCTBOM BO [vlaBe C Ha- 
CTOATeIeM, KOTOPLIN TaKKE NPHBETCTBOBAa Badbiky KpaTKOH peubw. 

BoxectBeHHand JIMTYprHA CBOeH TOPxXeCTBEHHOH UHHHOCTbHO H 
lIpeKpaCHbIM Il@HH€M XOPa, PYKOBOAHMOrO MAaTYLUIKOH HaCTONTeIs 0. 
CretpaHa, cnOcO6cTBOBala MOAHTBEHHOMY NOLbEMY BePYHOIILHX. 


3a boxectsenHo JIntypruei Baaabika npousHec caoBo “O 
M30B034aHHH", O%KHAalwUleM Hac Ha CTpauiHOM CyanutH Xpucro- 
BoM. A nocae JIlMtypruH Obl OTCAyKeH MOwe6eH Tpem BewHkKuM 
CaatHteiam 4 BcerexckuM Yuunteiam Bucnanw Beankomy, lpuropuw 
Borocaosy Hh Moanny 3aaToycty. 


B 3akovenHe ObLIH NpOH3HeCceHb! OGHIMHDIe MHOTO.IeTHA, a 
OCHOBATeCAHM XpaMa 3ApaBCTBYIOLLHM MHOPO.IeTHe, a YMepiiM 
“BeuHast mamMsitb”. 


Mocae Borocayxennii CecrpuyectBo 3anpocuao B 3a TpH 
XpaMe BCe€X IIPHCVTCTBOBABLIHX Ha VCTPOeHHbIH HMH OOHAbHbI KOG6u- 
aehupih OGex. 


Baaabika GaarocaoBua Tpanesy. OrHowenne k [Tpeocsauen- 
Homy Jlocuqder co ctopoxn BaitrHMopceKoii macTBbl, Kak K OLIBLIeEMY 
CBOeMY MaCTbIPO, BECbMa MIPHA3HEHHOe H Ten.10e. B.raqbiKa, V3HaB, 
uTO HEKOTOPHbIe 43 ero ObIBLIHX AYXOBHBIX 4a He CMOFAH NO 60.1e3HH 
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npHOniTh Ha GOroc.vAeHHEe, NO OKOHYAHHH TPahesbl OTNPAaBH.ICH T10- 
CeTHTh OOAAUIHX, 
B Bockpecenbe Ae, NO3AHO BeYepom, Baaabika oTObIA m0e3- 
20M B HbWw Pilopx. 
Bacuani Tapenko. 


EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 


¢ Sunday, 11 December 1960, His Eminence Bishop Dositheus ponti- 
ficated at SS. Peter and Paul Church in Lorain, Ohio. Assisting the 
Bishop were Archpriests Feodor Kovalchuk, Stephen Burdikoff and 
George Burdikoff. The Most Reverend Bishop was accompanied from 
New York by Subdeacon Basil Tarenko of St. Nicholas Cathedral. 

In his sermon, the bishop emphasized the absolute need for 
unity with Holy Mother Church and condemned the harmful schism 
rampant in the Church here in America. Later, during the liturgy, 
Bishop Dositheus bestowed a special ecclesiastical award on Father 
George Burdikoff for his devotion to Holy Mother Church and his vigo- 
rous opposition to the schism. 


Before his departure for New York City, Bishop Dositheus made 
a special point of complimenting the fine choir which Father George 
has succeeded in organizing and instructing in his parish. 


* Each year on the Sth of February, The Holy Trinity Church 
in Baltimore Maryland celebrates the anniversary of its founding. But 
because of the snow storms, Bishop Dositheus arrived on the 12 of 
February to take part in the commerative activities. Subdeacon John 
Kasatkin, of the St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York City, accompanied 


the Bishop on this visitation. 


* His Grace was in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania on the 29 and 
30 of December 1960 to take part in the burial of the Late Matushka 
Tatiana Karnauch. The Church of Andrew the First Called was lit- 
erally packed with worshippers and parishioners who came to give 
their last respects to their late Matushka. In his sermon, His Grace 
Bishop Dositheus praised the warm devotion of the late Matushka to 
the Church and to all the parishioners and to her family. 


His Eminence was accompanied from New York by Choirmaster 
Feodor Koslowsky and Subdeacon Basil Tarenko of St. Nicholas 
Cathedral. 
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NEW PRIEST 


The Rev. Father Basil A. Tarenko 
was ordained to the Sacred Priesthood on 
Orthodoxy Sunday, February 26, 1961, 
by His Eminence Bishop Dositheus. 

Father Basil was born in 1926 in Chi- 
cago, Ill., the son of Anthony and Maria 
Tarenko. He attended grade and high 
school in Chicago and in 1949 was gra- 
duated from Augustana College (Rock 
Island, Illinois) with a B.A. Degree in 
Education. Father Basil attended St. Vla- 
dimir’s Theological Seminary in 1950 
and then entered the U.S. Army, where 
he served as a Russian interpreter with the Seventh Army in Ger- 
many. After military service, Father Basil enrolled in the Gradu- 
ate School of National College of Education (Evanston, Illinois) and 
in 1957 was graduated with the M. Ed. Degree. In 1957, Father 
Basil joined the faculty at National College of Education, where 
he taught Russian Language and Literature and elementary 
grade subjects. Concurrent with his teaching, Father Basil has 
been doing graduate work at Middlebury College in Vermont, where 
he is a candidate for the M.A. Degree in Russian Language and Lit- 
erature. 





On February 18, 1961 Father Basil and Lubov Chupak were 
married at St. Nicholas Cathedral. Matushka Lubov an English teach- 
er at Clifton High School, is the daughter of Michael and the late Maria 
Chupak of Clifton, New Jersey. 


Father Basil has been assigned to St. Nicholas Cathedral in 
New York City. 


ARCHIMANDRITE CHRISTOPHER 


(Oleinikoff) 





On 12 December (1960), in the City Hospital, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, the Right Reverend Father Archimandrite Christopher fell asleep 
in the Lord at the age of 82. Father Christopher was retired from active 
service for several years. 

Father Christopher was born in the Don area of Russia and as a 
young man worked in the vineyards which are famous for their special 
Don vintages. Soon afterward, he was tonsured and received an appoint- 
ment to Harbin, China, where he served in the Podvorje of the Pekin 
Spiritual Mission. It was here, in China, that he was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Candle factory which supplied all the Orthodox churches in 
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Eastern China. He served the Mission near Pekin, later was placed in 
charge of the vineyards at the Spiritual Mission in Shantung in addition 
to his priestly duties, and still later, migrated to the United States. 


On 15 December, following Divine Liturgy, the Office of the Dead, 
according to the Rite for Priests, was celebrated by the Pastor of St. 
Nicholas Cathedral, The Right Reverend Archimandrite Mark, The Pastor 
of the Berkley church, Archpriest Peter Kotliaroff, and Archpriest Theo- 
dore Kochetoff in the St. Nicholas Cathedral which the late Archiman- 
drite Christopher served for a time. The body was laid to rest in the 
Greek Orthodox cemetery in San Francisco. Memory Eternal to a Faithful 
Servant of Our Lord, and may the Lord God give rest to the soul of His 
sleeping Priest. 

A. M. 


MITRED ARCHPRIEST JOHN LAMPART 





The Exarchate suffered a great loss in the death of one of her 
faithful Sacred Ministers, The Right Reverend Father John Lampart, who 
fell asleep in the Lord following a heart attack on Wednesday morning, 
14 December 1960, as he was preparing to celebrate the last rites for one 
of his parishioners. 

Father John was born in Kassan, Austro-Hungary, on 26 December 
1893, of Samuel and Akilina Lampart. He was brought to the United 
States at the age of nine by his parents and settled in Jermyn, Pennsyl- 
vania. From an early age, Father John showed a great talent for music 
and later entered the North American Orthodox Seminary in Tenafly, 
New Jersey, which he graduated in 1917. In 1917 he married Antonina 
Mushala of Mayfield, Pa., and was ordained to the Sacred Priesthood at 
St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York City. He is survived by Matushka A. 
Lampart and a son, Alexander. 

Father John’s first parish was in St. Paul, Minnesota. He also 
was in charge of several other parishes before going to California, where 
his musical talents were utilized in having been put in charge of the 
arranging and conducting of the choral music for the famous Biblical 
motion picture, “The King of Kings.” He remained in California for a 
time to conduct musical arrangements for several other productions. 

At St. John’s church in Mayfield, Pa., Father John was the music 
director and established several choral groups for the ‘hard coal region.’ 
Among the best known was the “Tchaikovsky Choir” of Scranton. In his 
parochial work, he was known to be unassuming, fatherly, and a keeper 
of good order. While at St. Basil’s parish in Simpson, Pa., he was 
also the Treasurer of the Exarchate, and from this pastorate he was 
transferred to St. Michael’s Church in Detroit, Michigan, in July 1950, 
which pastorate he held until his demise. 

Father John was the Chaplain of the Eastern Ortodox Catechetical 
Conference, Treasurer of the Detroit Council of the Eastern Orthodox 
Clergy Association and took an active part in the local pan-Orthodox ac- 
tivities. During August 1960 he was part of a group of priests from the 
Exarchate who were guests of His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis, and the 
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Patriarchal Exarch, Metropolitan Boris, on a trip to the Church in the 
USSR. It was at the Patriarchate that he was bestowed the great honor by 
His Holiness of being elevated to the “mitrophoric” rank with the right 
to wear the mitre. St. Michael’s Church Parochial Council had on order 
a gift of a new mitre to present to Father John. Instead, the entire parish 
came forth to celebrate a spiritual festival shrouded in sadness, but, in 
the spirit of proper Christian charity, assumed the financial burden for it. 


Moments after the passing of Father John, the Most Reverend Bishop 
Dositheus, Acting Exarch, notified the clergy in Ohio to prepare the body. 
By late afternoon Archpriest Sawa Kovalchuk, (Masury, Ohio), Archpriest 
Feodor Kovalchuk (Youngstown, Ohio), and Priest Andrew Woronovich 
(Arnold, Pa.), arrived to assist in vesting of his sleeping Priest. The same 
evening the body was placed in the church to lay in state where the 
first Parastasis was celebrated by the Detroit clergy and the above men- 
tioned priests. Each evening after the Parastasis sermons were preached: 
the first evening, December 14, by Father Feodor Kovalchuk, the second 
by Father Vladimir Lilikovich and on Friday evening (16 December) by 
Father Thomas Ruffin, President of the E.O. Clergy Association and 
Pastor of the Syrian Orthodox Church. The Holy Liturgy was celebrated 
on Thursday by Father F. Kovalchuk and on Friday by Archpriests Sawa 
Kovalchuk and George Burdikoff (Lorain, Ohio) and Father Andrew Wo- 
ronovich. In the evening of Friday, Vespers-Orthros were celebrated and 
the Most Reverend Bishop Dositheus presided at the solemn Parastasis 
which followed assisted by: Mitred Archpriests Vladimir Lilikovich, John 
Chepeleff, Feodor Kovalchuk, Archpriests Sawa Kovalchuk, Peter Ve- 
derko, John Kivko (Bridgeport, Conn.), Thomas Ruffin, Averky Bondar- 
chuk, George Burdikoff, G. Nicoloff (Bulgarian Church), Priests Andrew 
Woronovich, George Alexey, Stephen Russiniak, Vladimir Diachenko, P. 
Pianovich, F. Costa (Roumanian Church), Father Deacon Stephan Cowal 
(St. Michael’s Church, Detroit), Father Heirodeacon Konon Lasky (Greek 
Church) and Subdeacon Basil Tarenko (New York City). On each of the 
days, the clergy took turns in reading the Gospel. Despite the week day, 
the church was hardly able to contain all the people who came to the 
services. The parish choir under the direction of Precentor Michael Bes- 
kidniak superbly sang the responses. On the eve and the day of the 
funeral, the neighboring choir from SS. Peter and Paul Church under 
the direction of P. Kondratenko-Panchuk combined with St. Michael’s 
choir to add to the impressiveness of Orthodox liturgical musical rendi- 
tions. 


On Saturday, 17 December, The Most Reverend Dositheus, Bishop 
of New York, celebrated the Pontifical Holy Liturgy and was assisted 
by the priests of the Exarchate and Deacons Cowal and Lasky. Immedi- 
ately following the Liturgy, The Office for the Dead, according to the 
Rite for Priests, was celebrated with all clergy mentioned assisting the 
Most Reverend Bishop. During the “Office” Father Vladimir Lilikovich, 
who was a Seminary classmate of the deceased Father John and a close 
friend, preached the Eulogy in English and Bishop Dositheus preached in 
Russian at the conclusion of the services. Final rites and interment took 
place in Woodmere Cemetery in Detroit. 


May the Lord God give rest to the soul of His sleeping Priest John 
in the abodes of the righteous. 


S. E. 
1] 











THIRTY-THREE DAYS IV RUSSUA 


On Monday morning, 22 August 1960, our group reported 
to the American Embassy located on Chaikovsky Street. Since the 
Embassy is located a short distance from the hotel “Ukraine,” it 
took just a few moments to get to it, report our presence in the 
Soviet Union, and come back to the hotel to visit with our hosts. 
The Canadian group took this opportunity to call upon the Cana- 
dian Ambassador. 

Because all of us were especially interested in visiting Mos- 
cow churches, our hosts took us on a brief tour of places of wor- 
ship in the central part of the city. Following lunch we were due 
at the Patriarchate. 

Shortly before 3 o’clock we were anxiously preparing to be 
received in audience by His Holiness in the waiting room of Num- 
ber 5, Chysty Pereulok,—the Offices of the Patriarchate of Moscow 
and All Russ. Metropolitan Boris met us here and prepared the 
“newcomers” of the group in protocol. The Most Reverend Bishop 
Nicodemus, the new Chairman of the External Affairs Office of 
the Patriarchate, entered the waiting room and we were introduced 
to him. Several minutes before 3:00 we entered the reception room 
of the Patriarch and awaited the entrance of His Holiness, Patri- 
arch Alexis. Precisely at 3 o’clock, His Holiness was escorted into 
the reception room by the Most Reverend Metropolitan Nicholas 
of Krutitsy and Kolomna.*) The head of the enormous Russian 
Church entered the room with his usual paternal smile. Our antici- 
pation and slight nervous tension was relieved immediately as we 
received our blessings, for, as they were imparted, His Holiness’ 
solicitude and questions about our trip, accomodations, and per- 
sonal welfare, caught each of us literally “by surprise.” Coming to 
pay homage to our holy father, we were not dissappointed by his 
graciousness. A comment by one of the lay members of the group, 
who was received in audience for the first time, perhaps best sum- 
marizes our feelings: “Never did I expect to come face to face with 
our holy father. I’m so excited I feel this all a dream. His Holiness 
radiates with sanctity, spirituality, kindness, love, and understand- 
ing. I will always remember this day as one of the happiest in my 
life. I can’t find words sufficient to express all my feelings and 
if I did, they still would be insufficient!” 

Our audience with His Holiness and the hierarchs of our 
Mother Church consisted of exchange of views and discussions 
of religious nature. Each of us was given an opportunity to voice 
any particular desire which we might have during our stay in 
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Russia. We had accompanied the Patriarchal Exarch, Metropolitan 
Boris, from America to be his guests for an entire week in Odessa, 
therefore an itinerary for a “tour” was not needed. Following this we 
had planned to participate in a pilgrimage to the great shrine of 
all Russ in Zagorsk on the Feast of Dormition the Sunday next. 
Since there would be only one week in Russia after that, a flying 
trip to Kiev and Leningrad was agreed upon. All too quickly the 
Audience was over and reluctantly we parted with our most 
gracious host of All Russ. 


The following day, Tuesday, we were scheduled to leave for 
Odessa. After dinner, therefore, we were free to relax and _ pre- 
pare for the trip. However, I took advantage of this free time to 
get out into the city, among the crowds, get a good look at Mos- 
cow, and talk with her young people. As it turned out, among 
others I met a young man, an artist, who had been working on 
the restoration of icons in preparation for the Rublev exhibition 
and he directed me to the “Old Believers” cathedral in order 
to experience some of the finest examples of Orthodox iconography. 
He also suggested I visit Andronikov Monastery where shortly the 
official exhibition of Rublev’s works were to be shown.*) I decided 
to take advantage of every available free moment to see and hear 
as much as possible. One of our “sputniks,” Vitalis Ivanovich, went 
out of his way and gave up almost all of his free time to offer his 
assistance in making various jaunts possible by arranging the 
easiest and quickest means of transportation, etc. There was also 
ample opportunity to be “on our own” on many occasions. 


We wandered into the unexpected, not only this particular 
evening, but on many other occasions. We encountered intelli- 
gent young people with whom it was possible to discuss religion 
freely. The language barrier did not exist and communication was 
positive. It is surprising that so many of the young people in Russia 
are able to speak English remarkably well. Often, when it was dis- 
covered that I am an American, we would revert to English con- 
versation. After getting back to the States, I had to look up some 
of the novels about which these people spoke when referring to 
our own “religious climate.” I had the strong feeling from these 
discussions that an_ intellectual search for religion was strong 
among Soviet youth. Perhaps this was only wishful thinking on 
my part. Still a proper approach to the sensitive Russian soul 
frequently brings forth a revealing awareness of the genuiness of 
conversation. Then too, we had a common denominator, a com- 
mon tongue, from which to begin whereas conversation carried 
on through an interpreter lacks much in communicative coherance. 


It is often surprising to find that Soviet people are keenly 
aware of American life. In some circles, they were following the 
Presidential campaign with interest and asked many questions 
about both candidates. The youngster in the street had definite 
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opinions about the “Powers incident” and there seemed to be 
a great deal of concern about it. It may be interesting to note that 
a 11 or 12 year old student with whom we spoke in Leningrad was 
of the opinion that Mr. Powers betrayed his trust by allowing him- 
self to be captured alive. Certainly he could never return to the 
United States. Then there was a teenager from a secondary school 
who was very interested in American machines and automobiles 
and asked all sorts of questions about them. He also seemed to 
have definite views which reminded me of many of our own 
“know all” high school boys. The college students were well read, 
had a broad outlook on the entire scope of things, and discussed 
various topics without hesitation. I found that it was just as easy 
to converse with people in various parts of Russia as it is here 
in the States. Their dreams, aspirations, and concerns are very 
much like our own. 


On Tuesday morning we visited the Novodevichy Monastery 
in Moscow where we had an opportunity to renew acqaintances 
and meet new friends. We found the eclesiastical goods factory 
there expanded and several of the departments moved to a church on 
the north side of the city. We were scheduled to visit other 
churches in this vicinity but because Father Kreshik and I had 
previously been to most of these, we drove to Rogozhskoje Ceme- 
tery, the seat of the Old Believers. 

At the entrance to this ancient resting place of the departed 
there stands a tall bellfry and a church of the Edinovertsy. Although 
these people are permitted to practice some of the pre-Nikonian 
customs, they are in communion with the Church and receive their 
priests from the Patriarchate. This beautiful church has very fine 
iconography, a gold leafed iconostasis, and exudes a spiritual frag- 
rance of antiquity. One could stand for hours in spiritual admira- 
tion in this immaculately kept, semi-darkened temple. As we looked 
about the large church, a faint aroma of incense and beeswax could 
be detected. Evidently the liturgies were over some time before. 
We had not much time to tarry, but we noticed a door in the 
right wall, and we soon found ourselves in another church, much 
brighter, somewhat smaller in size, and also immaculately kept. 
Here a priest vested in white was celebrating the Office of the 
Dead over four departed servants of God. We prayed for several 
minutes with the faithful. Among those in attendance was a good 
number of young people, perhaps the kin of the departed. 


About 300 feet away stands the Holy Protection Old Ritualist 
Cathedral. The Old Believers Rogozhskoje cemetery in Moscow 
was organized in 1771—during the plague. A plot of land was as- 
signed to the Old Believers at the Rogozhskije gates near the vil- 
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lage of Novoandronikoy, which primarily was populated by them. 
In the same year a frame chapel dedicated to St. Nicholas was 
built. Five years later a much larger stone church replaced the 
original structure. This church is still standing. Today, this area 
is part of the metropolitan Moscow. In 1791 the construction of 
Holy Protection Cathedral, called the Summer Church, was_ be- 
gun. It was completed in 1798. There is also a beautiful “Winter 
Church” built in 1804, dedicated to the Feast of the Nativity of our 
Saviour. It is quadrangular, in classic style, one huge dome in 
the center, surmounted by a cupola. In 1912-15, the huge _bell- 
tower-church was built in. memory of the reopening of the 
churches for services in 1905. They had been sealed and no services 
were conducted here for 49 years prior to 1905, The tall bellfry 
was built of grey stone with a great deal of relief carvings on its 
exterior walls. It is an imposing building visible from great dis- 
tances. 


The hierarchy of this branch of the Old Ritualists derives 
from the Greek Metropolitan Ambrose, who, in Bela Krinitsa, Aus- 
tria, consecrated Metropolitan Cyril, who, on 3 February 1853, con- 
secrated for Moscow the Archbishop Antony I (Shutov). Since 
then, this succession has been known as the “Belokrinitskaja” heir- 
archy. The last Old Ritualist Archbishop of Moscow and all Russ, 
Flavian, died on 25 December 1960. 


The Holy Protection Cathedral (Pokrovsky Sobor) is truly 
a museum of the best periods in iconography. It is a functioning 
church. The main church has three altars with a huge iconostasis 
uniting the three sanctuaries on a single plane. Archpriest Basil 
Phillipovich Korolev, the Pastor, and his Protodeacon graciously 
showed us about the church, took us through the Sanctuary and 
pointed out the shrines of the edifice. There are more than 
100 ancient icons of the 14th to 18th century period. Most of these 
were given by Old Believers from their personal collections. The 
walls and the dome were frescoed in the 18th and 19th centuries in 
the tradition of the Rublev School. The Icon of the Theotokos in 
the main iconostasis is attributed to Rublev (early 15th century). 
Seven icons are attributed to the first quarter of the 15th century 
and could be by the celebrated monk of the Holy Trinity-St. Sergius 
Laura, Andrew Rublev, or in the style of the Rublev School. These 
were evidently taken out of a large catholicon and brought here. 
At every turn of this edifice, one finds himself in the embrace of 
antiquity. When we entered the church we detected immediately 
the sweet aroma of pure beeswax. There is still much work being 
done on the restoration of many cf the icons by skilled icono- 
graphic restorers. We were also shown some ancient liturgical 
books and the ancient music books used in the services. Although 
photographing of church interiors and icons is frowned upon, we 
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were given permission to take pictures. Some of the colored slides 
‘ame out very well. 


Father Korolev and the Protodeacon conversed with us for a 
time and all during the conversation they evinced their total engross- 
ment in the work of restoration of this church. At the candle-stand 
we discovered a handsomely printed and illustrated book on the 
Cathedral which we purchased. It was published under the editor- 
ship of Father Korolev in 1956 and contains 112 pages of reproduc- 
tions of icons, a few of the rare books, and vestments, in both color 
and black and white from the Cathedral’s collection. The rest of 
the book contains some historical data and a descriptive explanation 
of the icons. 


Before leaving, we learned that the Pastor has three assist- 
ant priests, one protodeacon, a precentor who has several assistants, 
a choir-director and a choir. Daily liturgies are celebrated and the 
evening vigil takes a very long time to say as all musical responses 
are done in the ancient, more florid music. The singing is in uni- 
son and the old music notation is used. Embracing us warmly at 
our parting, the Pastor asked us to pray for them. 


We spent a few more moments outside the cathedral photo- 
graphing the exteriors. By this time the Funeral services at the 
Edinovertsy church were over and the pall bearers were carry- 
ing the caskets on their shoulders to the waiting small busses. 


On the way back to our hotel, we stopped at an imposing 
bright yellow-stuccoed church with two shining blue cupolas to 
take a few pictures. Since there were only a few minutes at our 
disposal, we could learn only that this was the SS. Peter and Paul 
Church “na Yauzje” built in 1700 and that the Pastor was Arch- 
priest Gregory Rastorguev. Also on the same street we found an 
imposing Hebrew synagogue which we visited another day with an 
opportunity to see and photograph its interior as well at talk to 
the rabbi’s assistants. 


After a quick luncheon, we drove to Vnukovo airport to 
await our flight to Odessa. As it turned out, near hurricane weather 
in the south forced the cancellation of all jet flights to that area, 
and, after waiting for two hours at the airport, we returned to the 
hotel. As the Russians say: “Pogoda_ isportilasj” (the weather 
spoiled). We, too, had occasion to use this phrase often while in 
Moscow. In the evening after dinner I again took advantage of 
leisure time to visit in the city with some of the secretaries from 
the Office of External Affairs of the Moscow Patriarchate. 


(to be continued) 
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ARTICLES 


THE BAPTISM OF THE LORD 


(Feast Day Meditations of a Christian) 


EB the Feast of the Baptism of the Lord a Christian is transported 
by his thoughts and feelings to a time long since passed. He directs 
his attention to that which was accomplished at the Jordan, and his heart 
is filled with reverent trembling. 


A Christian contemplates Heaven opening over the Jordan and the 
Holy Spirit descending: upon Jesus Christ in the form of a dove. He 
hears the very voice of the Heavenly Father: “This is my Beloved Son, 
with whom I am well pleased” (Matt. 3:17). These unusual manifestations 
leave a profound impression in the heart of a believing Christian, evoking 
in it wonder and piety. From the depths of his enraptured heart the 
Christian involuntarily cries out: “Great art Thou, O Lord, and marvel- 
lous are Thy works, and there is no word which sufficeth to hymn Thy 
wonders.” 


On the feast of the Lord’s Baptism a Christian meditates on the 
reason our Lord Jesus Christ, born without sin and not having sinned 
during His earthly life, should come to Jordan together with sinners in 
order to receive Baptism from John. The Christian calls to mind the 
sinful Fall of his forefathers; their punishment by the Lord God, re- 
quired by God’s justice. He meditates on the sundering of man’s bond 
with his Creator and upon God’s merciful promise not to leave man with- 
out care. The Lord placed enmity between the seed of the serpent and 
the seed of mankind (Gen. 3:15). The Lord promised even our fore- 
fathers that a time will come when his descendants shall crush the head 
of the Serpent-tempter. The Old Testament tree of life shall be re- 
placed by the New Testament Body and Blood of the Only-Begotten Son 
of God, Who shall come to earth to save the world. “He who eats My 
Flesh and drinks My Blood has eternal life, and I will raise him up at the 
last day’”—thus speaks Jesus Christ Himself (John 6:54). Because of this 
it was necessary that man again recognize his Creator and Saviour. It 
was needful to strengthen man’s faith in his Saviour. It was necessary 
for people to learn that the Father and Son, according to the word of 
Jesus Christ, are one: “The Father is in Me and I am in the Father” 
(John 10:38). And now our Lord Jesus Christ reveals Himself to the world. 
He comes to the Jordan to receive Baptism from John. During the Bap- 
tism of Jesus Christ in the Jordan the Holy Spirit descends upon Him in 
the form of a dove, while the Heavenly Father witnesses to Him the 
words: “This is my Beloved Son, with whom I am well pleased.” There 
was a true Theophany at the Jordan! 


Here also at the Jordan it became clear to John the Baptist Who 
it was that had come to him to be Baptized from Nazareth in Galilee. 
“TI myself did not know Him,” John said later, “but He who sent me to 
baptize with water said to me, ‘He on whom you see the Spirit descend 
and remain, this is He who baptizes with the Holy Spirit.’ And I have 
seen and have borne witness that this is the Son of God” (John 1:33-34). 
The next day, looking at Jesus as He walked, John said, “Behold, the 
Lamb of God!” (John 1: 35-36). 


Pride was the source of sin of our forefathers for they desired 
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to become like their Creator, “like God, knowing good and evil” (Gen. 3:5). 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, accepting baptism from His creature, shows an 
example of great humility. He, “though He was in the form of God, did 
not think it robbery to be equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. And being 
found in human form He humbled Himself and became obedient unto 
death, even death on a cross” (Philipp. 2:6-8). Christ the Saviour turns 
to John the Baptist not as God but as a humble Man asking baptism in 
order to fulfill “all truth.” Thus is pride overthrown by humility. 

“Jesus, when he began His ministry, was about thirty years of 
age” (Luke 3:23). Before His entry into the public ministry of mankind’s 
salvation, Christ the Saviour comes to Jordan and receives baptism from 
John. As Man, in this sacred act He strengthens His powers by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit which descended upon Him in the form of adove... At the 
age of thirty the God-Man reveals Himself to the people, fulfilling by this 
act the custom of the Talmud-nourished Hebrew people who, especially 
after the return from Babylonian captivity, strictly kept the letter of 
the Law. According to the understanding of the Hebrews of that time, 
a man who had not reached thirty years could be neither a priest nor a 
teacher. And the Lord Jesus Christ, who came not to destroy but to ful- 
fill the Old Testament Law, begins to preach at the age of thirty. It was 
at this age also that John the Baptist appeared at the Jordan with the 
call for people to repent. 


ARCHPRIEST A. NARUSHEVICH 
(Translated by Fr. David F. Abramtsov from Tserkovny] Vestnik (Warszawa), No. 1 (Janvar’), 


1954, pp. 32-33). 
e 


From “ON ORTHODOXY” 2y Archimandrite 
THE SEAMLESS ROBE 


hen Our Lord was crucified His executioners wished to divide 

His robe, but seeing that it was precious they decided not 
to rend it but give it whole to the one who won a game of dice. 

The Church has been compared to this Seamless Robe, 
which Christ’s enemies would like to rend in pieces, but which can- 
not be broken by the world. In one sense the Church is the Seam- 
less Robe because there is a mystical unity of all the baptized. In 
another sense the Church has been divided so that Christ’s High 
Priestly Prayer “that all may be one” needs to be repeated by all 
the faithful till all the baptized are one again in His mystical 
body. 

What do we mean by the Church? It is the divine society called 
into existence by God, first in Abraham and then re-formed by 
Christ, its original members being the disciples who received their 
anointing and commission on the day of Pentecost. In time this 
society spread all over the Mediterranean world, and in the early 
centuries of history established itself in the great capitals of 
those days. Quite early in her history there were heresies and schisms, 
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VISIT OF THE HOLY THEOTOKOS TO THE-RIGHTEOUS ELIZABETH 
(Mural in St. Nicholas Cathedral, N.Y.C.) 


e.g. Docetists, Sabellians, Adoptionists, etc., so that the “Great 
Church” as it was called was that body which was in communion 
with the five Great Patriarchates, i.e. Rome, Coystantinople, An- 
tioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem. 


To this body was given in time the four notes of One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic as found in the Nicene Creed, and schism- 
atics or heretics were known by the name of their particular heresy. 


Thus, the Church remained united until the middle of the 
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eleventh century, but relations had for a long time been uneasy 
between Rome and the other four Patriarchates. The two main 
problems were that the West had added a clause to the Nicene 
Creed without the consent of the whole Church. This clause as- 
serted the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the 
Son, hence the “filioque” clause. The other point at issue was 
that Rome claimed universal jurisdiction as being the See of St. 
Peter. Eventually the schism became an accomplished fact when 
the Pope and the Patriarch of Constantinople mutually excom- 
municated one another. 

Since then the Orthodox Church (i.e. the part loyal to the 
four Patriarchates) and the Roman Church have remained divided. 

From the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries the West was 
governed by the Pope, until the Protestant Reformation brought 
about a break-up of the Western Patriarchate. From this period 
came the Anglican, Lutheran and Calvinist Confessions, and some 
vears later, still other Protestant Confessions such as the Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, etc. 

Some of these Protestant schisms involved a complete denial 
of Catholic teaching and sought to create societies on such simple 
lines as reducing dogma and organization to a minimum. Others, 
notably the Anglicans, sought a return to the Primitive Church, and 
in this way the Anglican Reformation was a reaction from Papal 
excesses to the original form of the Church as preserved by Ortho- 
doxy. 


In this brief sketch it can be seen that for the first thousand 
vears the Church remained One. In the following millenium it is 
a sad story of schism. We are not far from the threshold of the 
third millenium. Will it see the healing of all divisions among those 
who confess the faith of Christ so that His Robe may be actually, 
as well as mystically, seamless and unbroken’? That depends on 
us—-our prayer, our study, our faithfulness in His service and our 
readiness to grow in sympathy with and understanding of our 
fellow Christians. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON REUNION 


The Week of Prayer for the reunion of Christendom from 
January 18th to the 25th has spread to an ever-widening circle of 
Christians. In the past year particularly there have been definite 
proofs of a genuine desire to heal the divisions of Christendom, 
the most noteworthy perhaps being the historic journey of Arch- 
bishop Fisher of Canterbury to some Paitriarchs of the Orthodox 
Church and to the Pope of Rome. While there is every reason for 
continuing instant in prayer, there are grounds also for rendering 
thanks for much good already achieved. The following observa- 
tions are intended as a help in our prayers and meditations. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 
(Mural in St. Nicholas Cathedral, N.Y.C.) 


The adjective “One” is the first of four used by the Symbol 
of Nicea to describe the Church. We are in danger of being so con- 
cerned about the unity of the Church as to forget her Holiness, 
Catholicity and Apostolicity. There can be no permanent unity 
which is achieved at the expense of the other three notes. 


It is undoubtedly true that the disunity is the result of 
a falling away by Christians from Holiness, Catholicity and Apos- 











tolicity, and to restore this unity effectively, it is necessary to learn 
the profound meaning of all these terms. 

There is a relation between the four notes of the Church 
and the three Theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. In 
schemes of reunion it is possible to concentrate on charity at the 
expense of the other two, and then charity degenerates into senti- 
mentality. It is equally posible to concentrate on faith at the ex- 
pense of hope and charity. In this case faith becomes formal, legal 
and crystalized. It is always a question of holding the balance, 
whether it be the three theological virtues or the four notes of the 
Church. 


-It is always easier to break than to restore, to pull down 
rather than put up. Israel’s break-away from Judah in the time 
of Rhehoboam was brought about so simlpy, vet the result was a 
permanent rupture within the Chosen People, the Samaritans re- 
maining a people apart from the Jews even in our own day. Should 
we then be surprised if the road of reunion is a long one? We 
should, on the contrary, be very suspicious of a short-cut! 


-In Our Lord’s day the Jews were divided into two main 
sects, the Pharisees and the Sadducees, besides other small schisms 
such as the Zealots. In His incarnate life, therefore, Our Lord 
saw the evil of divisions. How intense, in consequence, was His 
prayer “ut omnes unum sint,”—that the new Israel should not be 
tortured as was the old. 


In those who think deeply about spiritual matters the 
spectacle of divided Christendom brings great sorrow. To try to 
heal the wound of schism brings added pain, the sorrow of being 
misunderstood in one’s efforts, the suspicions, even hostility of one’s 
fellow Christians, but all these are signs that one shares, in how- 
ever small a way, in Christ’s High Priestly Prayer. 

A re-united Church, which the virtue of Hope encourages 
us to expect, would be the coup-de-grace to Satan, so he will resist 
all efforts at Re-union with all the force at his disposal. His great- 
est success is obtained when he succeeds in side-tracking all ef- 
forts, and, producing instead of reunion, vet greater confusion 
within the ranks of Christians. 


THE SEVEN ECUMENICAL COUNCILS 


The Orthodox Catholic Church claims that the essential 
dogmas of the Christian Faith have been formulated by the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils and regards these as the touchstone by which 
all Christian beliefs are to be tested. Much has been written about 
each Council, but a line must now suffice in order to give us a 
bird’s eye view of the “faith once and for all delivered to the 
Saints.” 
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I — Nicea 325, condemned the Arian heresy, i.e., that Christ 
was not really God the Son. 

Il — Constantinople 381, condemned the heresy of Mace- 
donius who denied full divinity to God the Holy Spirit. 


Ill - Ephesus 431, condemned the heresy of Nestorius who 
denied that Mary bore the Son of God. 


IV —-Chalcedon 451, condemned the heresy of Eutyches who 
denied the two natures in Christ, and taught that in Christ were 
one nature in one person. The Council taught that in Christ were 
one Person and two Natures. 


V — Constantinople 553, condemned various heretical writ- 
ings, especially Nestorian. 

VI — Constantinople 689, condemned the Monothelite heresy 
held by three Patriarchs, Honorius of Rome, Sergius of Constan- 
tinople and Cyril of Alexandria, as well as by the Emperor Herac- 
lius. This Council affirmed the belief that in Christ dwelt two 
natures and two wills. 

VII —Nicea 787, reaffirmed the dogma of the sanctification 
of the human nature (IV Council), the sanctification of the human 
will (VI Council), and moreover the sanctification of the body 
as temple of the Holy Spirit. It also sanctioned the use of holy 
images (ikons) by Christians. 


In this way was Christian belief formulated. A heresy raised 
ils head: the bishops of the Church met solemnly in holy synod, 
and having debated the problem, condemned the heresy, anathe- 
matized the heretics and proclaimed the truth. This was after- 
wards seen to be agreeable to the Church, conformable to the 
Bible, Holy Tradition and to Christian experience. This is what 
is meant by the infallible teaching of the Church, not the voice of 
one single Bishop, but the united voices of the episcopate accepted 
by the whole body of the faithful. 


ORTHODOX MONASTICISM 


The Monastic life is at the heart of the Orthodox Church, 
in as much as it believes the life of consecrated virginity to be on 
a higher plane than the married state, though not despising in any 
way the Sacrament of Marriage. Bishops, being pledged to celibacy, 
are chosen from the ranks of the monastic clergy. Parish clergy 
are usually married, and the marriage must, of course, take place 
before Ordination, as ordination to major orders is an impediment 
lo marriage. 


The Orthodox Church sees the origin of Monasticism in the 
Old and New Testament; the Nazarites, the Sons of the Prophets, 
St. John the Baptist and the ascetical sayings of Our Lord. Or- 
ganized communities began with the hermits: St. Anthony, St. 
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Paul of the Desert, and others, and passed from the eremitical 
stage to the cenobitic under the influence of St. Pachomius, St. 
Basil and, in the West, St. Benedict. 


It is to St. Basil that Orthodoxy looks as the great Patriarch 
of Monasticism for his ascetical works form the rules which guide 
all Orthodox communities. But it is wrong to talk of Basilian monks 
as we do of Benedictine, because there are no separate Orders in 
Orthodoxy as in the Western Church. Indeed, one can go further 
and say that Orthodox monastic life is not governed by written 
rules and constitutions but rather by the spirit of renunciation, 
asceticism, devotion and prayer. A monk is essentially one who has 
renounced the world to devote his life to God, not one who is called 
to serve God in a special community which devotes itself to a par- 
ticular charitable work. From this approach springs the ascetical 
life demanded of Orthodox monks, a meager diet, long services in 
Church, silences and the particular respect shown for the vocation 
of a hermit. 


A postulant in an Orthodox Monastery is first of all given 
a spiritual father (not necessarily a priest) to guide him in monastic 
ways and to whom he must open his heart completely. When his 
spiritual father agrees, he receives the habit and becomes a raso- 
phore, i.e., a novice. Again, at the spiritual guide’s discretion he 
pronounces his monastic vows and becomes a mico-schema monk. 
Orthodoxy does not recognize temporary or simple vows. The final 
stage of the Monastic life is the megalo-schema, i.e. the Greater or 
Angelic Habit, which is given only to such monks as have lived 
an exemplary life for many years and reached a certain standard 
of perfection in monastic ways. 


“ORTHODOXY And The Modern World” 


n many of the late commentaries and histories of the Byzantine 
Cc Empire in general and Eastern Orthodoxy in particular written by 
non-Orthodox authors and many well meaning but misinformed clerics 
of the Roman Communion, we find a common tendency to regard the 
Holy Orthodox Faith as in a condition of relative standstill and stag- 
nation both as to development and theology following the Schism of 
1054. The Eastern Church is placed in the position of a museum piece, 
holding to herself ancient forms and traditions not in consonance with 
modern civilization and divorced from the mainstream of current theolo- 
gical conjecture by unfamiliar language and nationalistic disunity. These, 
no doubt ill-informed, writers would have the world believe that the Or- 
thodox Church is in the identical position she occupied in that fateful year 
when West and East parted company. It is not the intention of this writer 
to enter the lists of polemic regarding the much discussed causes of that 
Separation, but rather to examine such beliefs objectively. 
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It is true that the Eastern Orthodox Church is, by the saving grace 
of God, in the same position, juridically and theologically as she was at 
the time of the Schism but only from the standpoint of adhering, with- 
out alteration or diminution, addition or multiplication, to those Sacred 
Dogmas which form the basis of her Spiritual Life and the Faith once 
delivered to the Saints. If this be stagnation, it would seem that we 
are guilty of this cardinal betrayal of progress in a most catholic sense 
for this is what we would have and what we will maintain as the basis 
of our very Orthodoxy. By way of amplification, let it be said however, 
that the Church is not in any sense at a standstill from the basis of 
developmental theology in the light in which it is understood in the 
West. Conformity to the Western idea of developmental theology, be 
it Moral or Sacramental or Patristic includes, as evidence plentifully 
shows, an abuse and misuse of Tradition and Holy Scripture to either: 
(1) inaugurate new dogmas or justify past ecclesiastical controversies and 
schisms, or (2) consolidate present ecclesiastical positions. If, by the 
refusal of Orthodoxy to conform to a betrayal of those pristine landmarks 
we are branded obsolete or backward, let us then in joyful unison accept 
the misnomer as a mark of special favor in the Sight of God. 


In all objectivity let it be said that the attitudes of all Christen- 
dom toward the Mother of the Churches, while showing respect for her 
traditions and venerable antiquity in a sense unknown in past centuries, 
is still divided into either of two camps: — that of hopeful expectation of 
the in toto acceptance of the present (Roman) position by reunion and 
ratification of the post schism innovations, or (by the Protestant Con- 
fessions) in a vain belief that in some time and some rlace the similari- 
ties found in Orthodoxy will overshadow the dissimilarities, and guaran- 
tee an ecumenical acceptance of a watered down theology with a whole- 
sale reevaluation of their present positions and subsequent approbation. 
To follow either of these phantasms to their inevitable conclusion is an 
insult to reason and a betrayal of Christian confidence. 


There are no “degrees” to Orthodoxy—either it is Orthodox or it 
is not. Lest the casual thinker in Ecumenism be deluded into believing 
that black can be made white, let it be stated that the vagaries of the 
Western theological mind have been closely followed by the Eastern 
Church. Those conclusions found to be within the Orthodox under- 
standing have been viewed with approval and welcomed, while those 
which tend to rationalistic and modernistic philosophies also have been 
noted and remembered. The mistaken belief that in the Eastern Church 
of today are found only unlettered thinkers in long beards, speaking in 
foreign tongues and living in the ashes of a dead Byzantium is too 
often the stereotyped conception of those who do not know the Orthodox 
Church. There are so many unfounded misconcertions still vibrant and 
generally accepted in the West that it would take volumes to dispose of 
them. Merely thinking a thing is so does not make it so. While the 
Eastern Church longs for the day of reunion with all Christians she re- 
grets with genuine sorrow the mistaken belief that she will in 1960 or 
1961 compromise the Orthodoxy she has preserved since Pentecost. 


In referring briefly to the problem of the manifest divisions of 
Protestant Christendom and its present attempts at segmental union such 
as is taking place in the Church of South India, and among the Lutheran 
Communions of the United States, and also in the sphere of reunited 
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Presbyterianism in this country, we find an unfortunate tendency to 
merely consolidate numbers of like believers without resolving the essen- 
tial differences. The problem, if one does not offend in referring to it 
as such, of Protestantism in general is that it represents to the Ortho- 
dox Church, not an expression of protest to an unsuitable Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical administration, which gave these bodies being, but an al- 
tered Orthodoxy, a religion or religions separated from the Mother of 
the Churches and operating on expediency and in many cases born of 
personality conflicts or inadequacies. While Rome on one hand bears 
the stigma of a suspected or proven alteration of history in its favor as 
a means of justification of controverted opinion so must the Protestant 
denominations accept censure for making of mere humans founders of 
new religions and movements antithetically opposed to the Apostolic con- 
cepts of a united Christendom. 


The position the Protestant Churches are occupying at this time 
is most favorable for an understanding of these essential questions. One 
who is of a Protestant persuasion need not be ashamed of a position 
which he has occupied since birth but, in all fairness, let it be said that 
the resolution of these problems of disparity in theology can only be 
adequately reconciled by a separation of the idea of a religious identity 
based on the personality of its founder (or the reasons for the original 
disagreement) and the substitution of its basic theological belief in 
all discussions. This author has noted an unfortunate tendency of well- 
versed and educated clergymen of Protestant denominations who re- 
vert to the practice of defending the founder of their particular faith 
rather than their theology, and the two are so often entertwined that it 
is impossible to get a fair evaluation of the similarities in basic theology. 


Any Orthodox priest who has an opportunity to discuss any issues 
of theology with an Anglican or Episcopalian clergyman knows well that 
before the conversation is over it will end in one or two areas of con- 
jecture, namely, either in recognition or non-recognition of Anglican Or- 
dinations or the evenutal intercommunion between Anglicanism and Or- 
thodoxy. This author has yet to meet a clergyman of the Anglican Church 
who initiates a conversation based upon the similarities or dissimilarities 
in basic theology as seen in the 39 Articles or the understanding of the 
Sacraments. If one may be forgiven for humor at this point, we seem 
to seek justification, rather than works. 


All of this leads merely to the statement that the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church has taken unusual pains to inform herself as to past and 
current trends in Western theology and ecumenical tendencies and is not 
only well-versed in the history of these non-Orthodox religions but is 
fully prepared to discuss and evaluate them in the light of reunion pos- 
sibilities. The failure of Western clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
to take the Eastern Church seriously in these matters is due largely to 
honest ignorance, rather than neglect. Because of a formerly existing 
language barrier, with Eastern theology represented only in virgin Greek, 
Russian, or Syriac literature we must not blame them for their miscon- 
ceptions. At this point we must make known to all concerned that the 
Church who gave the world St. John Chrysostom, St. John of Damascus, 
St. John Climacus and so many other great Fathers, who initiated and 
sponsored the very sciences of philosophy and theology; the very credal 
fountainhead of Byzantium itself, will not suddenly dry up and cease to 
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function merely and only because a date in history happens to pass by 
the pages of written tradition. 

Here in the United States the Church of the East has arisen like 
the Phoenix from the ashes of history in renewed vigor and glory and has 
come into her own. Rather than being a mere relic of the past with 
lengthy and meaningless ritual she is proving to an ever-accepting new 
flock her timeless preservation of the Truth. In the last ten years the 
Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church has grown by leaps and bounds and 
new parishes are springing up all over the country. In this fertile garden 
of potential converts, she is bringing a Faith universally accepted in its 
entirety and suitable even for the most fundamentalist of beliefs in 
Protestantism. Where Roman Catholics take the time and interest to 
investigate her claims to Orthodoxy, respect and reverence replace mis- 
information and cynicism. 

Farsighted Bishops of the Orthodox Catholic Church giving their 
priests faculties for the use of English as a liturgical language have 
opened up entirely new vistas to Protestant converts who see in Or- 
thodoxy not an alien cult but a living and meaningful Faith and ritual 
which they can both understand and appreciate. In translating the works 
of the Greeek and Russian Theological Academies into the English lan- 
guage, added impetus will be given for understanding and development, 
utilizing the newly found talents in the Church of the 1960’s. The op- 
pression by the Turks did not obliterate the Church and there is no 
reason to suppose that a transition from the Old Countries to modern 
America would cause it to wither. Today the Church has found a new 
and glorious future wherein those great Truths so diligently and care- 
fully preserved may once more be opened to the light of the new day. 
Here and now and to come are the theologians who will discuss with 
their American contemporaries those well defended theses of Orthodoxy. 

There is a wonderful tomorrow for Orthodoxy in her American 
children. Those who have, in the past, looked upon the Orthodox Church- 
es as stereotypes of her immigrant priests and people, are in for a great 
surprise and a wonderful revelation. “God is the Lord, and hath revealed 
Himself unto us.” This great revelation will continue to be manifested 
through the Orthodox Church to a waiting and eager Western Christen- 
dom. 

B. Popov-Ivanov 
* 


EASTERN PILGRIMAGE 


KOVO-PECHERSKY MONASTERY 


by S. BOLSHAKOFF 


My father died at the end of September, 1925. His death 
turned my mind to ascetical and mystical treatises, and to devo- 
tional excercises. My father died when he was nearing 53 years. 
A good and pious Christian, he was above all reproach as a father. 
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Widowed early, he refused to remarry and devoted the remainder 
of his life to his children. The hardships which he endured during 
the years of the Revolution and in exile abroad, undermined his 
health and led him to an untimely death. My brother and sister 
were as grieved as I by this beareavement. 

That autumn, I realized for the first time how empty my 
religious life had been, even though I regularly attended Church 
services, read many books on theology, and had talks with priests. 
When I attended the Holy Liturgy and other Divine services, I was 
more attracted by their beauty than by their context. I knew only 
vocal prayer and that was usually disturbed with thought wonder- 
ing. I merely recited the sacred formulas and psalms. I knew 
nothing about mental prayer, meditation, the prayer of Jesus, con- 
templation, ete. 

I did not as yet meet any master of the inner life, and my 
clerical friends were unable to direct me, being ordinary parish 
priests. However, they did introduce me to some Orthodox mystical 
writers. Thanks to them, I became acquainted with “Philocalia,” a 
collection of mystical writings by Bishop Theophanes The Recluse, 
in translation. He was Bishop of Vladimir in the middle of the 19th 
century, but resigned his see in order to devote himself to contem- 
plation and to spiritual writings. He spent his last vears as a recluse 
in Vuishenskaya Pustin. He and another Russian Bishop, Ignatius 
Bryanchaninov, excercised the greatest influence on Russian monks 
and mystics of that period. 

I must frankly admit that in 1925, when I was barely 24 years 
old, the mystical writings of St. Dorotheus, of St. Simeon the New 
Theologian, and of the Fathers of the Desert, were barely com- 
prehensible to me. I could not understand the meaning of their 
beautiful prose, sometimes solemn and estatic, sometimes threaten- 
ing, sometimes comforting. 


On Christmas day of that year an unexpected event turned 
my mind still more to the interior life. One of my friends, Mr. 
S. Paul, a research student in chemistry at the University of Tartu in 
Estonia, where I then lived, decided suddenly to give up his studies 
and entered as a novice the Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery near the 
Soviet frontier. His decision surprised my friends and me because 
Mr. Paul up until a short time before had been a Theosophist. 

The eldest son of the last Lieutenant Governor of Estonia 
under the Empire, Mr. Paul, belonged to one of the noble families of 
Estonian extraction. His father studied theology at the Spiritual 
Academy in St. Petersburg, where the future Metropolitan Anthony 
Khrapovitsky was its Rector, but instead of becoming a priest, he 
entered civil service. His son studied chemistry at Tartu University, 
took part in World War I and the Russian Civil War, where he 
was seriously wounded and miraculously survived losing but one 
eve. 
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A mystic by nature, Mr. Paul was attracted by the esoteric 
doctrines of Hinduism and Lamaism, and only recently returned to 
Christianity. His conversion helped many students to realize the 
shallowness of their spiritual life. Once in the monastery, Mr. Paul 
wrote to me periodically, urging me to seek peace; of mind in my 
own reformation and not in abstract studies. 


— “We intellectuals,” Brother Sergius once wrote, “think of 
promoting the Kingdom of Christ on earth with our meetings, dis- 
cussions and tracts. This is wrong and useless because Christian- 
ity is not sophistry or a dialectical doctrine, but the manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit. We only amuse ourselves by playing with re- 
ligion and arranging empty discussions. Here the finely sharpened 
logic simply diverts our intelligence. Before we can teach others 
and occupy our attention with the great problem of Christian Unity, 
we must become true Christians ourselves, recognize our own sin- 
fulness, vanity and corruption, and do penance. We have yet to 
learn how to pray, how to uproot the passions from our hearts, 
and, how to help our neighbour. We are too tired to attend a 
Sunday Liturgy and too exhausted by a short fast; but, we can 
easily spend several days arguing about various problems which we 
hardly understand.” 


I was very much annoyed with this letter, and tried to show 
Brother Sergius that he was wrong. Nevertheless, I felt uneasy and 
realized how the majority of my friends, including myself, neglect- 
ed the life of prayer and mortification. In the spring of 1926 I be- 
came ill. Moreover, there were other difficulties. Brother Sergius sug- 
gested that I come to the Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery for a rest 
and for recollection. Following his advice. I sent a letter to Bishop 
John (Bulin), of Petseri, Superior of the Monastery. The Bishop, 
in his very kind reply, agreed to allow me to stay three months in 
the monastery to study monastic life and to awail myself of the 
monastic library. The Bishop was plainly interested in me and 
my friends in Tartu. 

I arrived at Petseri on a beautiful afternoon in June 1926. 
After spending several years in Protestant countries, I was happy 
to breathe again the air of Holy Russia. The Pskovo-Pechersky 
Monastery was situated near the Soviet border in a purely Russian 
district. The peasant, who met me at the station and drove me to 
the monastery, was very talkative. 

“Do you come to the monastery as a guest, Sir, or do you 
intend. to » become a monk?” 
“I come as a guest for three months, friend.” 
-“Wherefrom do you come Sir?” 
— “From Tartu.” 


— “From Tartu? We have quite a few Petseri young people 
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at the University, boys and girls. This is foolish.” 
“Why?” I asked astonished. 
-“Because Estonia is a small country, hardly one million 


souls. There are thousands of students in Tartu. Where will they 
all find employment? Estonia is not Russia.” 


“And the Estonians here are nice to you?” | asked the 
peasant. 


“Anything may happen here,” the peasant said inde- 
finitely, “so we, the common people, look eastwards. Times are 
uncertain. How long can Estonia last as an independent power? 
That's that.” 

We drove through Petseri, a small Russian provincial town 
with wooden, two-storied houses and broad street. We passed by a 
large wooden church but I saw no monastery. 

“But where is the monastery?” I asked the driver. 

“It is there,” he answered, pointing his finger to the gray, 
old, walls which were quite high. I noticed the gate with a tower 
over it. 

“This is the Holy Gate,” the driver said crossing himself 
devoutly when we went through. The road descended rapidly. On 
my left I saw the ancient church of St. Nicholas, well known to me 
from illustrations. We made a turn and entered the vast monastic 
court. 

- The picture was one of beauty, purely Russian. Before 
me was posed a green background of tall trees and the cloudy sky, 
in the midst of which blue domes, decorated with big golden stars, 
rose in all splendour. This was the ancient Catholicon of Dor- 
mition. The church was cream colored while the windows were 
gleaming white. One wall was covered with frescoes. The pink sa- 
cristy, built as a church, faced the Catholicon. The famous bell tower 
stood between the Catholicon and the sacristy. Behind the sacristy 
I noticed a pale-green church. The Bishop’s Palace stood on the 
right. For me this scene brought joy. It reminded me of the icono- 
graphers, Levitan, Nesterov and Vasnetsov. 

“Welcome my frined,” Brother Sergius said, coming for- 
ward to greet me. I looked at him in astonishment for he changed 
very much within a few months. He was now dressed in a black cos- 
sock and sported a large, reddish beard while I knew him always to 
be clean shaven. His face, formerly tired and nervous, was now filled 
out and quiet. Brother Sergius smiled at my astonishments. This 
impressed me even more for I never knew him to be gay. 

“You changed a good deal, Brother Sergius,” I said to 
my friend. “You were always very thin and gloomy, and new, you 
look prosperous and you smile. It is wonderful!” 
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“The same shall happen to you, Brother,” the novice said 
gaily. In the World everything is vanity of vanities and a heavi- 
ness of spirit. Worldly pleasures are merely illusions. The Church 
truly magnifies in song: ‘What human pleasure is free of sad- 
ness?’ Here, in our monastery, we have silence, peace, and Divine 
Grace. You should know, Sergey Nikolaevich, that we of the in- 
telligentsia approach the Church incorrectly and, therefore, fail 
to understand her. I live here with monks, who are for the most 
part poorly educated peasants, and I am persuaded that they are 
nearer to God and understand Orthodoxy much better than we or 
our so-called religious philosophers. 

“Orthodoxy is for us very often merely a system of religious 
philosophy where argumentation, symbolisms, dialectics, are para- 
mount. In reality, Orthodoxy is a way of life, a manifestation of 
strength and spirit, and not at all a stage for controversies. We 
must come to Church humbly, repenting of our errors and mis- 
deeds, and not as superior people attempting to teach monks and 
clergy, yes, even bishops. And yet those, who dare to teach the 
clergy, themselves are full of intolerance, evil feelings and wrong 
ideas. They critize Bishops and clergy. This is bad and wrong. 
Yet, in a fashion they themselves despise the Church. They never 
fast, rarely go to church and hardly ever pray at home. They say 
that all this is an empty ritualism good enough for the uneducated, 
but not for them. They put themselves above the Church and do 
not realize that the Kingdom of Heaven is closed to them. There 
is only one entrance to the Church, that of the publican. Once 
Moses, Hegumen of Optino, was asked what Rule he observed. He 
answered,—‘I lived in several monasteries and each of them had 
its own Rule, but I now observe the Rule of the publican: ‘God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.’ By the way, I myself now started to teach 
vou having no right to do so. Come, let me conduct you to your 
cell.” 

We crossed the vast courtyard in silence and approached 
the ancient Catholicon. Next to it I noticed a low but roomy white 
house with a wooden veranda in front of it. A tall handsome monk 
of about 50 stood on the veranda and fed the pigeons who gathered 
around him. 

- “Father Arcadius,” the novice said, “I brought vou a 
companion.” 

-“Welcome, Brother,” the monk said in a friendly tone. 
What is your name?” 

“Sergey Nikolaevich, Father.” 

“Well, vou are called like Brother Sergius. I hope you 
shall be like him. We have two cells here, Sergey Nikolaevich, 
yours and mine. The entrance hall is for us both as well as for the 
veranda. I hope we shall live in peace and concord.” 
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“I am convinced of that, Father,’ I answered. Father 
Arcadius pleased me with his simplicity and kindliness. 


We entered my cell. It was heated despite it being June. 
“Brothere Sergius, why is this cell so hot?” I asked. 


“Father Arcadius heated it. These cells are very old and 
damp. The recluses dwelt here in the past. Father Theodosius was 
the last one of them. The late Emperor Nicholas II twice visited 
him. Father Theodosius was a seer and a healer, also a bit of a 
Fool for Christ’s sake. Much earlier Father Lazarus, another recluse, 
lived here. Alexander I visited him. There is a tradition that the Em- 
peror once came to see him, gloomy and sad, but when he left the 
Staretz, he was happy and joyful. Some people say that he went 
to Taganrog shortly afterwards, never to return to St. Petersburg. 
Feodor Kuzmich is still a mystery—perhaps, he really was Alex- 
ander 1. 


“Much earlier, Peter the Great and John the Terrible stayed 
in your cell while visiting our monastery. This cell is old and damp. 
Many secrets were confessed here to the Staretz, many tears were 
shed. Some people say, that occasionally some invisible presence is 
felt in this cell, but whose, we do not know. I heard someone 
say that it may well be that John the Terrible slept in this cell 
the night after he killed St. Cornelius, Hegumen of the monastery. 
The Tsar came here from Pskov, where he killed no one but in Nov- 
gorod he shed much blood.” 


I visited the Bishop on the day of my arrival. Brother Peter, 
his Keleinik, accompanied me to the Bishop’s house, and departed. 
As I looked around, I noticed that the hall was large, but dark 
and in corner a large ikon of the Theotokos hung with a burning 
vigil lamp before it. A depiction of the Last Judgement and an old 
engraving representing a monk looking into the coffin were the 
sole decorations on the walls. The furniture was Jeather uphol- 
stered. A faint smell of incense was noticable. 


Suddenly the door opened and a young, handsome Bishop 
entered the hall. I received blessings from him. 


-“Welcome to our monastery,” the Bishop said, as he 
imparted his blessing. “I hope you shall spend three happy months 
with us. How are your friends, Brothers John and Dimitry Solo- 
mentsevs ?” 

— “Very well, they both send greetings to you.” 
“Yes, I know them both, for they are natives of Pskov. 
The younger one finished the Seminary, yet he did not become a 
priest, but a doctor. Of course, everyone has his own vocation. I 


heard that they both intend to go to Africa as doctors. This is good, 
much like the missionaries.” 
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I attended the All night Vigil Service in the old Catholicon 
that evening. It was dark, except for the vigil lamps flickering as 
the frail hieromonk read prayers. The monks stood in a semi-circle 
before the ikon of Our Lady the Odigitria. The Bishop was only 
in his ryason and Klobuk, and did not wear the panagia. The monks 
sang the responses. A few pious laymen stood in the church near 
the entrance. There was an atmosphere of silence, concentration, 
and prayer. This was very different from parish churches, where 
people come and go, and where there are many distractions. 


After the final prayer and dismissal, the monks dispersed 
each going to his cell. I went to mine—which was long and narrow 
with a low ceiling. A table stood by the window and the bed near 
the wall. There were also two chairs. At the end of the room I found 
a glass door and after opening it, I found myself in a tiny ancient 
chapel long since unused. In this church there was another door 
which led to the celebrated caves of the monastery. I undressed 
myself, having only the faint light of the vigil lamp, and went to 
bed. I could not sleep for a long time. I remembered Brother Ser- 
gius’ words about the invisible presence. Father Arcadius in the 
next cell was reading the prayers in preparation for celebrating the 
Liturgy and | heard his repeated prostrations. The night watch- 
man walked by several times beating his wooden stick. Finally, I 
fell asleep. 


The dazzling sunshine awakened me and I noticed that my 
room was all pink, light and airy. The sun cast reflections from the 
pink sacristy and filled my cell with soft rosy light. The bells 
were ringing—a middle-aged novice with flowing red hair stood 
at the bell-tower playing them. I quickly dressed, went out to the 
veranda and stood still in admiration of this scene. Before me I 
saw the ancient, legendary, Kitezh of the Volga folklore, a Trans- 
volga city, which had disappeared before the onslaught of the Tatar 
Hordes. In its place there is now the Holy Lake. The Old Ritualists 
assert that on a clear summer evening one may hear the ring- 
ing of bells and even see churches and monasteries under water 
sometimes. Yet, not everybody may see the Kitezh, but only those 
who are pure of heart. Such is the legend. 


Here was my Kitezh, a radiant vision of the distant past. 
Against the cloudless blue sky and green woods, many ancient, 
fantastic churches rose up on every side: white, rose colored, 
cream, pale green, all crowned with blue and golden domes. 
Big drops of dew glistened as diamonds on the briliant green grass. 
The air was refreshing and crystal pure, and, in the blue dome of 
heaven, birds sang their song. The entire landscape, one may say, 
sang, praised the Lord. I could hardly believe that such a highly 
spiritualized, Churchly beauty could exist in our prosaic age of 
religious indifference and militant atheism. 
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Dignified monks in their flowing robes  ceremoniously 
marched into the Catholicon. I went in after them. As during the 
evening before, we stood in a semicircle before the ikon of Our 
Lady the Odigitria. The powerful monastic choir began singing “O 
Heavenly King” and the frail hieromonk read the prayers as _ the 
choir sang. When the service was over, the monks received bless- 
ings from their Superior, the Bishop himself, and went away each 
to his obedience or occupation. Before leaving, some of them went 
to pray for a while at the tomb of St. Cornelius. 


I also went to the tomb. Prostrating myself before the tomb, 
I brought to the saint all my sorrows and difficulties and requested 
his assistance. Slowly consolation and peace began to set in. I arose 
renewed. In the small, ancient church, Fr. Bassian, Confessor of 
the Community, was vested in an elaborate velvet phelonion of 
gold colour, embroidered with dark-red roses, for the Liturgy. 
Fresh invigorating breezes, filled with the fragrance of flowers from 
the monastic garden, came in through the open windows. Only the 
Bishop, three singers and one Reader, participated in the Liturgy. 
The Bishop stood on the Abbot’s throne, a complicated artifice of the 
17th century made of carved and gilded oak. There were also a 
few pilgrims present, Russian peasants and Estonian women in 
their folk dress. 


A cloud of incense floated in the church. The Divine Liturgy 
proceeded unhurriedly, solemnly. The Little Entrance, which sym- 
bolises Christ coming forth into the world on His mission of teach- 
ing, the Epistle and Gospel Lections, followed each other in majestic 
sequence of simplicty. Then Father Bassian began to read from 
the monastic Book of Commemoration which appeared endless: 


“Let us pray for the souls of the servants of God who 
have fallen asleep in the Lord, the blessed and ever-remembered 
builders and benefactors of this Holy Monastery, the most pious sov- 
ereigns and Tsars: John Vasilievich, Boris Feodorvich, Michael Feo- 
dorevich, Alexis Mikhailovich, Peter Alekseevich, Alexander Pav- 
lovich, Nicholas Aleksandrovich and the rightly-believing Tsaritsas: 
Anastasia Romanovna, Elisabeth Petrovna, the rightly believing 
Tsarevna Xenia Borisovna... let us pray for the Most Reverend 
Metropolitans of All Russia Macarius and Dionisius, for the Most 
Holy Patriarchs of Moscow and all Russia Philaret, Joasaph, Ni- 
kon, Joachim and Tikhon...” 


-“Lord, have mercy, Lord, have mercy, Lord, have mercy,” 
the choir responded several times. The bluish smoke of incense 
floated in the sun-lit church as we felt as_ in a cloud. 


The ancient, Holy Russia, Kingdom of Muscovy, long past, 
pre-Petrine, came to life again. At the Great Entrance Father Bas- 
sian stood within the Royal Doors after which the Creed and the 
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Anaphora followed. There were several communicants and the Li- 
turgy ended at about eight o’clock. I returned to my cell. 


Brother Sergius brought me a monastic breakfast consisting 
of tea, bread, and honey. He also brought me the well known monas- 
tic book “The Ladder of Perfection” of St. John Climacus.—‘This 
treatise, Sergey Nikolaevich, is not Yoga, or writings of Blavatskaya. 
It is an Orthodox expression of spiritual life. Remember, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and still more, Theosophy and occultism, all of them, 
are built on pride, on the ‘Tl’. ‘ can do everything, ‘? can reach 
anything by my own efforts, by. my own reason. This is satanic, 
while Orthodox ascetism and mysticism, are both founded on hu- 
mility: ‘God be merciful to me, a sinner.’ Humility is not a virtue 
easily acquired. Some people say: ‘I am not a proud man,’ but 
speaking in this way, they manifest to everybody that they do not 
understand what is basic humility. One needs only to touch such 
a man and he shall show you at once his true nature. 


— “I must go now but shall be back within a couple of hours 
to show you our peshchery (caves). I am a sort of a guide as I show 
the monastery to visitors. I speak Estonian, Russian, German and 
some French and English. The Bishop appointed me guide since 
there are no monks here with these qualifications. Besides the 
Bishop and Father Anatole, who finished the seminary, all others 
are simple folk, peasants and artisans. It is is true we have two 
former officers, but they are neither theologians nor linguists.” 


When brother Sergius left me, I began to look though “The 
Ladder.” The book was old, even a bibliographical rarity. It was 
printed in Slavonic, in Kiev, during the reign of Empress Elizabeth 
nearly two centuries ago. The book interested me. I found some 
profound thoughts and many things which astonished me. Some 
things I was unable to understand. I was particularly struck with 
the one episode: St. John Climacus once visited a monastery. He 
found at its gate a young monk, who was frequently offended with 
the most opprobrious words from passers-by and yet preserved 
astonishingly his composure, answering offenders nothing. “I ap- 
proached this monk,” Climacus writes, “with the utmost respect. 
‘Brother,’ I asked him, ‘how did you reach such a wonderful peace 
of mind?’ And he answered me: ‘Father, I despise those offenders. 
I consider them as dogs.’ “I went away,” Climacus concludes, “horri- 
fied by such pride.” 

Within two hours, Brother Sergius, with a batch of keys, 
opened the heavy iron-wrought door which led from the hot court- 


yard to the caves. I read an inscription above the door: “Caves 
created by God.” 


“Our monastery,” Brother Sergius said, “began from these 
caves. The first solitary who resided here was called Mark. He was 
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discovered by local hunters in 1392. But the monastery, as such, 
was founded much later. In 1470, on account of Latin persecutions 
of the Orthodox in Livonia when St. Isidore and his companions 
were martyred in Yuriey, or Dorpat, or Tartu, John, priest of the 
same town and his wife left Livonia for Russia. Father John found 
the caves, became a monk, and retired to them after his wife was 
professed and shortly after passed away. In due course Father 
Jonah (the monastic name of the same Fr. John) became the first 
Abbot of the Monastery. The first church was dedicated to the Holy 
Dormition and was consecrated in 1473.” 


We entered the caves.—“Do you see these three sarcophagus 
near the entrance?” I was asked,—‘St. Mark the Solitary, St. Jo- 
nah, the first Abbot and his wife, the nun Vassa, are buried in 
them.” After reciting a few prayers before the sarcophagus, we 
proceeded farther into the caves.—‘In this way,” Brother Sergius 
continued, “our Monastery began. The celebrated Pskov dignitary, 
Misyur Munekhin was one of our first benefactors. Munekhin was 
a highly cultured man. An even more famous Pskovite, Staretz 
Philotheus, elaborated the Third Rome theory, described it first to 
Munekhin, and afterwards to Basil III, son of John HI and Sophia 
Paleologa, niece of the last Byzantine Emperor. According to this 
theory, the first Rome fell because of heresy, the second by Turkish 
conquest, the last, Moscow, stands and a fourth Rome shall not 
be. We now take candles.” Brother Sergius concluded, “and shall 
go far into the caves where there is at all times an absolute dark- 
ness. 


“And many people do visit the caves?” I asked. 


“Yes, quite a few. In summer there are at least a hun- 
dred visitors a day. I separate pilgrims from tourists. The first 
are a special group, and the tourists, of course, come merely for 
sight seeing. The majority of them are naturally Estonians, but I 
also meet Latvians, Poles, Germans, Finns, Swedes, English, French, 
and even Americans. All of these people behave with decorum. 
They take their hats off and refrain from smoking. Of course, they 
often ask foolish questions. Some people even try to ridicule what 
they see, but I firmly put a stop to this.” 


We entered a long, broad corridor of sandstone. The can- 
dies burned quietly producing a_ soft, trebling light. I noticed 
many tablets on the walls, some of bronze, some of other metals. 
Bringing my candle to one of the tablets I read: “In the year so 
and so from the creation of the world the monk Paphnutius, mem- 
ber of the Chapter, fell asleep in the Lord’—‘Here,” I said to 
Brother Sergius, “one Boyarin and a commander of troops is men- 
tioned.” 


“Yes, we have a few Boyars here,” Brother Sergius an- 
swered. “Within these walls there are niches. The coffins are put 
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into them, as in the Roman catacombs. Here we bury besides monks 
only the most distinguished laymen, our benefactors. Take notice, 
thousands of people are buried here and yet there is no odor.” 


-““This astonishes me, Brother. The air here is dry and fresh. 
Indeed I smell violets.” 


- “It is true. Someone left flowers over there several days 
ago, and they do not rot but on the contrary issue a fine perfume.” 


- “Why it is so, Brother? You are an honour graduate in 
chemistry, please explain this phenomenon?” 


— “This is a holy spot,” the novice said with conviction. “The 
unbelievers, of course, will suggest that the Petseri sandstone has 
a peculiar-feature that neutralizes smells and prevents corruption. 
By the way, I never observed putrefecation here. The dead simply 
mumify. Their faces do not change but take on the colour of old 
polished oak.” 


“I remember, Brother,” I observed, “my visit to the Krem- 
lin in Moscow in 1915. I was with my father. We visited the Monas- 
tery of Miracles and I kissed the forehead of St. Alexis. It was of 
the same colour as you mention.” 


~ “I shall show you even a more astonishing spot, a large 
‘ave, where some Abbots and monks sleep in the Lord in their 
coffins which stand simply on the stone floor. Your predecessor in 
the cell you occupy, Staretz Theodosius, reposes there.” 


We went further into the catacombs and soon came to the 
vast round cave. Several coffins, covered with purple or black 
drapery, stood on the sandy floor. The air was dry and fresh. The 
perfume of violets was noticeable. Undisturbed peace, sinlence, and 
joyful rest reigned supreme. There was no horror of death and put- 
refecation, no instinctive repulsion toward decaying corpses. Every- 
thing here was different as we beheld bodies of those who were 
temples of the Holy Spirit during their lifetime. 


— “In this coffin,’ Brother Sergius said, “Archimandrite 
Benedict Postnikov is buried. He ruled the monastery in the reign 
of Alexander I. We opened the coffin recently in order to find out 
whether a new mandya should be put on and we found there was 
no need for it as there was no trace of putrefecation. The Archiman- 
drite reposes in his coffin as if he died yesterday. The Staretz Theo- 
dosius reposes in the small black coffin on the left. He was small 
in stature but great in spirit. Here they rest awaiting the second 
Advent and the general resurrection. Their flesh has not seen cor- 
ruption.” 


— “Tell me Brother, whether visions and similar things hap- 
pen here?” 
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“They happen. Some brethren have heard occasionally 
beautiful monastic chanting here.” 


“Did you ever hear it?” 


“Perhaps,” Brother Sergius said indifinitely, “ but 1 saw 
St. Cornelius.” 


“How ?” 


“It was this way. I was but a few days in our monastery 
and one night I was awakened. Someone knocked at the door. 
‘Come in,’ I said. The door opened and I saw a very old monk 
dressed as a megaloschemos.— ‘Time to rise, Brother Sergius,’ he 
said. I rose and went to church. Afterwards I asked who awakened 
me. ‘Nobody,’ I heard an answer. Later, one day as I passed by the 
Ikon of St. Cornelius in our Catholicon I realised that the saint 
was the monk who awakened me.” 


“But you perhaps saw all that in dream, Brother?” 


— “Well, Iam an experienced occultist and know what is 
a vision and what is not.” 


One day Brother Sergius came to me with a short, middle 
aged monk with a greying beard and dark, curious eyes. 


“T introduce you, Sergey Nikolaevich, to Father Isaiah, 
who recently came to us from Russia.” We greeted each other. 


“Yes, I have been here for some months already,” Father 
Isaiah said. “I am a professed mank of Macarievskaya Pustin 
in the province of Novgorod. Together with the faithful I resisted 
the Renovators and the Living Church. I was sentenced to three 
years imprisonment. I walked away from Staraya Russ and am 
now here.” 

“The majority of Russian faithful are against the Reno- 
vators ?” 

“Of this there is no doubt. The Renovators maintain 
themselves only by some peculiar support. With the same help 
they captured several cathedrals and churches. They have very 
few followers. The people always backed the Patriarch.” _ 

“But whom do they back now since the Patriarch died?” 

“They support the Locum Tenens. The Metropolitan Ser- 
gius Stragorodsy is fast becoming a great force. He is a most wise 
man. The future will determine whether he is right or wrong?” 

-“Do you think that the Russian Church will survive and 
not degenerate into a small sect?” 


- “T am persuaded that the Russian Church shall not only 
survive, but prosper, purified by blood of martyrs. The Patri- 
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archate too shall be restored in due course. Persecutions always 
purify the Church. All the time hirelings leave and only the faith- 
ful remain.” 


— “What do people in Russia think about our Church 
abroad ?” 


— “They think nothing. They hardly know about Church 
affairs abroad. They know only that political pronouncements in 
Sremski Karlovtsy hurt much the late Patriarch. The authorities 
used those pronouncements to accuse the Church in promoting 
counter-revolution. Bishop John succeeded in freeing me. Since, 
I have been received into the Community.” 


— Does your Pustin still exist?” 


—‘It does. Officially it is now an agricultural commune. 
Many monasteries are closed, but ours still survives. We live far 
away, in the depths of a forest.” Such was my first meeting with 
Father Isaiah. 


A few days afterwards I paid my visit to Father Isaiah. He 
received me very kindly and offered tea, apples, honey and white 
bread. His cell was large and bright and a fine ikon hung in the 
corner where a vigil lamp was burning. 


— “Tell me, Father Isaiah, how did the Lord lead you to 
monastic life?” 


— “In the usual way. I was born in 1883 in the district of 
Novaya Ladoga of the province of St. Petersburg. I am therefore, 
your countryman. Very early I began to read religious books. We 
had a few of them in our home. I especially liked the Lives of 
Saints in Slavonic, collected by St. Dimitri of Rostov. When I was 
older and in school, I read St. Ephrem the Syrian and St. Doro- 
theus. These two books were given to my grand-father by Father 
Amphilochius of Rekonskaya Pustin. My grandfather knew the 
Staretz well and often visited him. My grandfather also visited 
Solovki and the Laura of Kiev. 


“Under the influence of my grandfather and two pious peas- 
ants of our village, I decided to become a monk. My parents were 
against my decision but allowed me, nevertheless, to go on a_pil- 
grimage to the newly-founded Makarievskaya Pustin, where Father 
Arsenius was the Abbot. I came to the Pustin in 1901 and Father 
Arsenius received me into the Community after we obtained the 
consent of my parents. 


“In the monastery I met several monks of holy life and 
spiritual experience, particularly Father Cyril, later Bishop of Lya- 
ban, Father Alexander Strogov and the Megaloschemos Paul. There 
was no starchestvo in Makarievskaya Pustin. I was still a novice 
and decided to move to Valaam. I was well received and given the 
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Megoloschemos John as my Staretz. Unfortunately, I did not re- 
main for long in Valaam. The Abbot sent me to the Valaam Priory 
in St. Petersburg as the canon. I wanted solitude but I was forced 
to live in a metropolis. I had intentions of returning to the Pustin, 
but man proposes and God disposes. 

“By this time Archbishop Anthony Karzhavin of Irkutsk 
in Siberia was transferred to Tver, and he came to St. Petersburg 
looking for a keleinik from among the Valaam novices. Father 
Zorobabel recommended me to him and I was called to the Laura 
of St. Alexander one evening. The Archbishop and Father Zo- 
robabel persuaded me to go to Tvar. I did, remained only one 
year and returned to the Pustin, where I remained for several years 
until I was forced to leave. 

“On my return to the Pustin I occupied various positions and 
learned much of spiritual life under the guidance of Father Vladi- 
mir, afterwards Abbot of the Holy Spirit Monastery in Borovichi. 
During these years I studied Dobrotolyubie, writings of Bish- 
ops Theophanes the Recluse and Ignatius Bryanchaninoy, as well 
as treatises of St. Simeon the New Theologian, St. Isaac the Syrian, 
St. Macarius the Great, St. John Cassion, and others. On 3 Novem- 
ber 1913 I was tonsured. 

“My spiritual director was the Hieromonk Macarius, a 
saintly man. While working on the farm Father Macarius always 
took the most difficult and most unpleasant job which everybody 
tried to avoid. One day from over-working he caught a cold and 
soon died. Father Macarius succeeded to combine action and con- 
templation while the Abbot, Father Cyril, was more attracted to 
external works, fasting, vigils, hard labour, etc. He attended all 
the offices and celebrated Liturgy daily. When he became Bishop 
he continued the same manner of life. The monastery prospered 
exceedingly when the Revolution came. When the Renovators schism 
happened, the Community did not try to preserve the buildings 
and properties at any cost but rather the purity of Orthodoxy. Every- 
thing else was for them secondary. What can I add? On the Sun- 
day of Orthodoxy in 1921 I was ordained heiro-deacon by Bishop 
Alexis Simansky of Tikhvin, who stayed with us for a retreat. As 
you see, | am still a deacon,” Father Isaiah concluded. 

On the eve of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist Bishop 
John came to see me in order to show me the monastery. He was 
young and handsome. He was dressed in a white cassock with a 
black, velvet, embroidered belt. 


- “I promised to show you our Treasures and curiosities,” 
the Bishop said as he beckoned for me to go with him. 


We left my quarters by a back door and ascended the hill, 
where the vast monastic garden is situated. Mighty old oaks, chest- 
nuts, other trees grew in profusion; apple and pear trees 
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stood out in straight rows; and the grass was green and high. | 
also noticed a few flowerbeds. The garden was surrounded with 
high and mighty walls, fortified with many towers. 


We climbed a high, five-storied tower which crowned the 
hill, from which a fine view was revealed. A small stream ran 
below. Beyond the stream, meadows and fields unfolded. I noticed 
a few villages and churches in the distant landscape. The day was 
hot and sunny. The dazzling sunshine illuminated the vast spaces 
below. The dark wall of the forest was visible in the east. Beyond 
it was Pskov and Russia. 

— “Look over there,” the Bishop said pointing out a spot. 
“You see a church there and a bell-tower. That is Isborsk. Beyond 
Isborsk the Pskov country begins. This monastery was founded 
on the very border of Russia. The Livonian Knights were decaying 
and the monastery was small and poor. At its founding there was 
no need for walls, but they -became necessary at once, when the 
long war over Livonia began. The Russians, the Poles, and the 
Swedes fought over Livonia. St. Cornelius, the tenth Abbot, in order 
to protect his monastery against the foreign invaders turned it 
into a mighty fortress, much stronger than the Kremlin. John the 
Terrible learned of this feat. He became suspicious. The Abbot 
could turn traitor, he thought, and deliver the key to Pskov to 
the Poles. On 20 February 1570 the Tsar visited the monastery 
and beheaded the Abbot. 


“Eleven years later, during the war between John the Ter- 
rible and the Polish King Stephen Batory, the Polish troops sur- 
rounded the monastery on 29 October 1581 and besieged it for 
three months. The Poles and the Hungarians failed to take the 
monastery. Their failure to take Pskov, defended by Prince John 
Shuisky, forced the Polish King to give up his plan of conquering 
Russia. 


“In 1592 the Swedes, by treachery, attacked the monastery, 
murdered the monks and burned the churches. However, the mo- 
nastery was soon restored and soldiers were appointed to defend it. 
In 1611 the Swedes and the Poles besiged the monastery but 
failed to take it. In 1612 the monastery was under siege thrice. 
It was besieged again in 1615, 1634, 1655, and in 1703, but never 
taken. In the 17th century from our monastery the Archimandrite 
Joasaph later became Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia. He is 
buried in the Kremlin, in the Dormition Cathedral. Peter the Great, 
Prince Menshikov and Count Boris Sheremetiev visited the monas- 
tery many times during the Great Northern War. 


“The latter war ended in 1721 with the Peace of Nystadt. 
Livonia became Russian and the frontier moved far to the west. 
The soldiers left the monastery. During the reign of Catherine II, 
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when the monastic estates were secularized all over Russia, the 
monastery lost much financially but it remained, nevertheless, 
sufficiently wealthy . 


“In 1812, when Napoleon invaded Russia and took over 
Polotsk, the road to Pskov was opened. Volunteers started to form 
new regiments and under Prince Wietginstein, a Russian field- 
marshal, defeated the French and reoccupied Polotsk on 7 Octo- 
ber 1812. All danger to the monastery disappeared. To commemo- 
rate the Russian victory over Napoleon the new Catholicon, dedi- 
cated to St. Michael the Archangel, was erected. One hundred years 
later, in 1918, the Germans came, but they did not touch the mo- 
nastery. It escaped the ravages of the Civil War and is now in Esto- 
nia. Such is our story.” 


In the sacristy of the monastery the Bishop showed me an- 
cient, priceless vestments, given by Russian Tsars, Tsaritsas, Patri- 
archs, nobles and merchants. I saw all kinds of vestments, gold, 
silver, velvet, silk, of all colours, many of them wonderfully em- 
broidered. We looked at the mitres, crosiers, Gospels, ete. 

There were Epitaphions, made by Tsaritsa Anastasia, 
wife of John the Terrible, and by Tsarevna Xenia, daughter of 
Boris Godunoy. The sacristy treasury had some personal belong- 
ings of John the Terrible and of Peter the Great. 


After inspecting the churches of The Meeting of the Lord 
and St. Lazarus, we finished our tour with the ancient church of 
St. Nicholas, which treasures the ancient statue of St. Nicholas, 
carved of wood, and much venerated. 

“The Orthodox Church,” the Bishop observed, “frowns 
upon carved images in churches. Hence, it is a rarity of a special 
time. I know of only one similar statue, that of St. Nilus Stolben- 
sky at the chapel, where the Volga begins, in the province of Tver. 
Our people greatly venerate this image. The saint, you see, has 
a sword in his hand. According to tradition, when the sword drops, 
great events are to be expected.” 

“Does this happen?” I asked the Bishop. 


“It does,” the Bishop said indefinitely. 


After the tour of the monastery, the Bishop insisted on tea 
with him in his roomy house, a frame new structure. 


(to be continued) 


O 
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Writings of 
EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH FATHERS 
CONCERNING SPIRITUAL LIFE 


A Short Anthology Compiled by 
SOPHIE KOULOMZIN 


FOREWORD 

The material following contains excerpts from letters, sermons and 
work of the Fathers of the Eastern Orthodox Church, both ancient and mod- 
ern. Some of the authors are greatly venerated saints, others are known and 
loved for their spiritual wisdom but have not been canonized. Most of the 
material is taken from the monthly periodical THE ETERNAL, published in 
the Russian language in Paris, France. I am deeply grateful to Bishop Metho- 
dius, its Editor, for his permission to use the articles and for his advice 
and assistance. The English translation of the “Conversation of St. Sera- 
phim with N. A. Motovilov” is taken from a pamphlet published by the 
Orthodox Mission in America. 

All of the articles deal with questions and concerns of spiritual life. 
The problems, issues and challenges are timeless, yet completely ac- 
tual in every individual life. The writings of a Syrian hermit of the early 
Church concerning the obstacles and stepping stones of spiritual progress 
remain as valid for the needs of a modern Christian as they were at the 
time they were written. 

An attempt to present in a small volume some of the treasures of 
that “art of spiritual life” is an ambitions assignment. So ambitious that 
one can only approach it with a deep sense of inadequacy. It could have 
been carried out in many other ways and the choice of the articles could 
have been very different. Neither have I attempted to present the material 
I translated in any rarticular systematic order, for I did not want to im- 
pose on it any conceptions of my own. This work is merely a very modest 
attempt to share with others that which I have found helpful to myself. 


Sophie Koulomzin 


I. CONCERNING THE PURPOSE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
St. Isaac of Syria (VIIth Century) 

Try to enter your inner treasury house and you will see the 
treasure house of heaven. For both the one and the other are the same, 
and one and the same entrance reveals them both. The ladder leading 
to the kingdom is concealed within you, that is in your soul. Wash 
yourself from sin and you will see the rungs of the ladder by which 
you can ascend thither. 
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From a letter of Bishop Theophanes the Hermit 
(Russia, XIXth Century) 

Human life is many-sided and complex. The process of life goes 
on in our body, in our mind, and in our spirit. In each of these realms 
there exist powers and needs and they have to be exercised and satis- 
fied in their own way. Only when all the powers are active, and when 
all the needs are satisfied does a human being live completely. When 
only one part of our needs is satisfied, then life is not real. Just like 
your sewing machine—it works properly only when all parts are at 
work. It is sufficient for one part to stop functioning,—and the whole 
machine is at a standstill,—its life has stopped. Man ceases to live 
as a human being when not all sides of his nature are active. The only 
difference is that when a machine stops—ceases to live—this is imme- 
diately noticeable, whereas the inactivity of man’s complete nature re- 
mains unnoticeable, as long as some one part of his being continues to 
be active and a few of his needs are satisfied. Yet in reality the life of 
the complete human being is then as much at a standstill as that of a 
sewing machine which does not function. Such is the law of human life. 


Extracts from a Conversation Between Saint Seraphim of Sarov 
(Russia, 1759 - 1833) and his disciple N. A. Motovilov. 

The Lord has revealed to me that in your childhood you had a 
great desire to know the purpose of your Christian life and that you 
continually asked many fathers about it. No one has given you a 
precise answer. They have said to you: “Attend church, pray to God, 
fulfill the commandments of God, do good,—that is the purpose of 
Christian life.” Some were even indignant with you for being occu- 
pied with profane curiosity and said to you: “Do not seek things which 
are beyond you.” But they did not speak as they should. 

Prayer, fasting, vigil and all other Christian activities, how- 
ever good they may be in themselves, do not constitute the purpose 
of our Christian life, although they serve as the indispensable means 
of reaching this end. The true purpose of our Christian life consists in 
the acquisition of the Holy Spirit of God. As for fasts, and vigils, and 
prayer and good works, and every good deed done for Christ’s sake, 
they are only means of acquiring the Holy Spirit of God... 

“What do you mean by acquiring?” I asked St. Seraphim. 
“Somehow, I don’t understand this.” 

You understand, of course, what acquiring money means? Ac- 
quiring the Spirit of God is exactly the same. You know well what it 
means in a worldly sense, your Godliness, to acquire. The aim in life 
of ordinary wordly people is to acquire or make money... The ac- 
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quisition of God’s Spirit is also capital, but grace-giving and eternal, 
and it is obtained in very similar ways, almost the same ways as mone- 
tary, social and temporal capital. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ compares our life with a market, and 
the work of our life on earth He calls trading, and says to us all: 
“Trade till I come” (Lk. 19: 13) “redeemings the time, because the days 
are evil” (Eph. 5: 16). That is to say, make the most of your time for 
getting heavenly blessings through earthly goods. Earthly goods are 
good works done for Christ’s sake and conferring on us the grace of 
the All-Holy Spirit. 

In the parable of the wise and foolish virgins, when the foolish 
ones lacked oil, they were told: “Go and buy in the market.” But when 
they had bought, the door of the bridalchamber was already shut and 
they could not get in. Some say that the lack of oil in the lamps of the 
foolish virgins means a lack of good deeds in their life-time. Such an 
interpretation is not quite correct. Why should they be lacking in 
good deeds if they are called virgins, even though foolish ones... 


I think that what they were lacking was the grace of the All- 
Holy Spirit of God. These virgins practised the virtues, but in their 
spiritual ignorance they supposed that the Christian life consisted 
merely in doing good works. By doing a good deed they thought they 
were doing the work of God, but they little cared whether they ac- 
quired thereby the grace of God’s Spirit... 

Anthony the Great in his letters to monks says of such virgins: 
“Many monks and virgins have no idea of the different kinds of will 
which act in man, and they do not know that we are influenced by 
three wills: the first is God’s all-perfect and all-saving will; the second 
is our own human will, which if not destructive yet neither is saving; 
and the third will is the devil’s will—wholly destructive.” And this 
third will of the enemy teaches man either not to do any good deeds, 
or to do them out of their own will, teaches us to do everything to 
flatter our passions, or else it teaches us to do good for the sake of good 
and not care for the grace which is acquired by it. But the first, God’s 
all-saving will, consists in doing good solely to acquire the Holy Spirit, 
as an eternal, inexhaustible treasure, which cannot be rightly valued. 
The acquisition of the Holy Spirit is, so to say, the oil which the fool- 
ish virgins lacked. They were called foolish just because they had 
forgotten the necessary fruit of virtue, the grace of the Holy Svirit, 
without which no one is or can be saved, for “Every soul is quickened 
by the Holy Spirit and exalted by purity and mystically illumined by 
the Trinal Unit.” ... 


Of course, every good deed done for Christ’s sake gives us the 
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grace of the Holy Spirit, but prayer gives us it most of all, for it is 
always at hand, so to speak, as an instrument for acquiring the grace 
of the Spirit ... Prayer is always possible for everyone, rich and poor, 
noble and humble, strong and weak, healthy and sick, righteous and 
sinful... 

“Yes, Father, but what about other good deeds done for Christ’s 
sake in order to acquire the grace of the Holy Spirit? You have only 
been speaking of prayer.” 

Acquire the grace of the Holy Spirit also by practising all the 
other virtues for Christ’s sake. Trade spiritually with them; trade 
with those which give you the greatest profit. Accumulate capital from 
the superabundance of God’s grace, deposit it in God’s eternal bank 
which will bring you immaterial interest, not four or six percent, but 
one hundred percent for one spiritual ruble, and even infinitely more 
than that. For example, if prayer and vigils give you more of God’s 
grace, keep vigils and pray; if fasting gives you much of the spirit 
of God, fast; if helping the poor gives you more—help the poor. 
Weigh every virtue done for Christ’s sake in this manner... 

If we understand the commandments of Christ and of the 
Apostles aright, our business as Christians consists not in increasing 
the number of our good works, which are only the means of furthering 
the purpose of our Christian life—, but in deriving from them the 
utmost profit, that is in acquiring the most abundant gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. 

How I wish, your Godliness, that you yourself may acquire 
this inexhaustible source of divine grace, and may always ask yourself: 
Am I in the Spirit of God or not? And if you are in the Spirit, blessed 
be God! there is nothing to grieve about. You are ready to appear be- 
fore the awful judgment of Christ immediately. For “In whatsoever 
I find you, in that will I judge you.” But if we are not in the Spirit, 
we must discover why and for what reason our Lord God the Holy 
Spirit has willed to abandon us; we must seek Him again through His 
goodness. And we must attack the enemies that drive us away from 
Him until even their dust is no more, as has been said by the Prophet 
David: “I shall pursue my enemies and overtake them: and I shall not 
turn back until they are destroyed. I shall harass them, and they will 
not be able to stand: they will fall under my feet (Ps. 17: 31-38). 


That’s it, my son. That is how you must spiritually trade in 
virtue. Distribute the Holy Spirit’s gifts of grace to those in need of 
them, just as a lighted candle burning with earthly fire shines itself 
and lights other candles for the illumining of all in other places, with- 
out diminishing its own light. And if it is so with regard to earthly 
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fire, what shall we say about the fire of the grace of the All-Holy Spirit 
of God? For the more earthly riches of God’s grace are distributed, 
the more they increase in him who distributes them. Thus the Lord 
Himself was pleased to say to the Samaritan woman: “Whoever drinks 
of this water will thirst again. But whoever drinks of the water that 
I shall give him will never thirst; but the water that I shall give him 
will be in him a well of water springing up into eternal life (John 
4: 18-14)... 

The Lord seeks a heart filled to overflowing with love for God 
and our neighbor; this is the throne on which He loves to sit and on 
which He appears in the fullness of His heavenly glory. “Son, give me 
thy heart,’ He says, “and all the rest I Myself will add to thee,” 
(Prov. 23: 26; Matt. 6: 33) for in the human heart the Kingdom of 
God can be contained. The Lord commanded His disciples: “Seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added to vou; for your Heavenly Father knows that you need 
all these things (Matt. 6: 33-32). The Lord does not rebuke us for 
using earthly goods, for He says Himself that, owing to the conditions 
of our earthly life, we need all these things, that is, all the things 
which make our human life more peaceful and make our way to our 
heavenly home lighter and easier. That is why the holy Apostle Paul 
said that in his opinion there was nothing better on earth than piety 
and sufficiency (2 Cor. 9: 8; 1 Tim. 6: 6). And the Holy Church prays 
that this may be granted to us by the Lord God; and though troubles, 
misfortunes and various needs are inseparable from our life on earth, 
yet the Lord God neither willed nor wills that we should have nothing 
but troubles and adversities. Therefore, He commands us through the 
Apostles to bear one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ 
(Gal. 6: 2). The Lord Jesus personally gives us the commandment to 
love one another, so that by consoling one another with this mutual 
love, we may lighten the sorrowful narrow way of our journey to the 
heavenly country. Why did He descend to us from heaven, if not for 
the purpose of taking upon Himself our poverty and of making us rich 
with the riches of His goodness and His unutterable generosity? He 
did not come to be served by men, but to serve them Himself and to 
give His life for the salvation of many... 


The Lord God has led us out to work and has given us the gifts 
of His grace in order that by reaping the ears of the salvation of our 
fellow-men and bringing as many as possible into the Kingdom of God, 
we may bring Him fruit—some thirty-fold, and some sixty-fold, and 
some a hundred-fold. Let us be watchful, my son, in order that we 
may not be condemned with that wicked and slothful servant who hid 
his talent in the earth, but let us try to imitate those good and faithful 
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servants of the Lord who brought their Master four talents instead 
of two, and ten instead of five. 


Extracts from an unpublished book THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY 
by Rev. Sergius Chetverikov (18 - 1947) 

There is nothing more spiritually deadening than self-centered- 
ness whether conscious or unconscious. When someone makes himself 
a center of his own life, when he becomes his own idol, he cannot 
attain real happiness. A secret sense of frustration and dejection 
gnaws at him. Even if he comes into sudden possession of wealth, is 
granted limitless opportunities for amusement and good times, even 
if he finds renown and fame, his enjoyment of these things is short- 
lived. Soon enough he experiences again the pangs of life’s hopeless 
emptiness. Man continues to feel unhappy until he learns to renounce 
his own ego. Unless he learns to do this the achievement of any ob- 
jective will give him only a very shortlived satisfaction. A goal 
achieved will merely give birth to a sense of boredom and dissatis- 
faction... 

In order to attain real happiness one should set the aim of one’s 
life outside of one’s own self. The more meaningful, the more valuable 
is the object we recognize as the goal of our life, the fuller is our sub- 
mission to it and the greater our self-forgetfulness,—the happier we 
are. It is ahappy man who can selflessly consecrate his life to a beloved 
work,—whether manual or intellectual... 

From a Christian point of view the greatest and fullest happi- 
ness consists in a selfless, complete love for God and for fellow men,— 
not for humanity in the abstract, but for those persons who are part 
of our immediate environment, with all their defects and weak- 
nesses... 

The entire labor of “saving one’s soul” which is sometimes 
wrongly called “holy egoism” consists in “renouncing oneself,” “tak- 
ing up one’s cross” (i.e. the burden of daily life) and “following 
Christ.” Only then will the heavy stone of dissatisfaction, burdening 
the human heart, be rolled away and we shall feel inner warmth, light 
and gladness. A loving person is never tired of living in his love. 
However long our love lasts we always feel as if it were just begin- 
ning. A Christian cannot feel that he has attained and exhausted his 
ideal, because this ideal is not one of achievement but of inner growth 
in one’s love for God and for men. And there is no end to this process 
of growth... 


aE x * 
Each one of us must realize and find his or her place in the 
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universe. Not in the family circle alone, not in society, not in a social 
class or set, or a national state, but in the universe, in life as a whole. 
In other words, everyone must have a general philosophy of life which 
determines the meaning of our existence, our attitude to the world 
and the eternal purpose of human activity, beyond its temporary and 
accidental objectives. Only if man understands his place in the uni- 
verse can he live meaningfully and reasonably. Only then. will the 
basic, fundamental needs of his nature be satisfied. He will determine 
his duties and objectives concerning himself, his family and his social 
environment in the light of the manner in which he determines his 
own position in the universe, his own goal. Our attitude to ourselves 
and to others, our entire ethical life is inseparable from our general 
world outlook. 


Not many people have this clear and thoughtful attitude to 
life. Most of us realize only subconsciously and vaguely their relation- 
ship to the life of the universe. Our life is usually determined by cur- 
rent circumstances, needs and preoccupation with our personal, social 
and business needs. These current happenings prevent us from becom- 
ing conscious of the life of the universe as a whole, though we live 
within it. Everyday cares absorb so much of our time, effort, and 
attention, that we have no desire and no energy to think of deeper and 
more important matters, of the eternal, unchanging meaning and value 
of our life. Any discussion of, any preoccupation with eternal life 
values is contemptuously termed “nebulous philosophy” and we leave 
it to those who are free from all family or business responsibilities, 
who have the leisure and the means to “philosophise,” to read spiritual 
books and discuss “eternal problems.” We scramble like squirrels in 
a wheel until the moment when we are suddenly faced by the end of 
our earthly existence. Only then, faced by the abyss of eternity, do we 
stop to think about matters we had left aside throughout our life— 
the real, the eternal meaning and purpose of our existence. But it is 
too late then to solve the problem and we can only accept the fate 
prepared for us by divine justice and divine mercy. 


We wish in no way to condemn or disparage daily duties and 
cares,—our personal, family, or social responsibilities, nor all other 
forms of human activity—scientific, artistic, technical, business, etc. 
We only want to stress that all human activity must be built on the 
firm foundation of a general, unified deep and reasonable world out- 
look... 


We must look for the eternal meaning of life and this eternal 
meaning must fill, illuminate and justify our earthly existence. The 
harder we labour and struggle in this search for the deep and real 
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meaning of life the more rewarding will be our efforts, the stronger 
and clearer will be our spirit and personality, the more interesting our 
life, the more enriching our activity... 


St. Simeon the New Theologian (Byzantium, Xth Century) 

A man who is blind in relation to one thing (to God) is totally 
blind in relation to all things; and a man who sees in the One (In 
God) has vision of all things. He is both removed from the vision of 
all things, and is outside of all things visible. Thus being in the One, 
he sees all, and being in the all, sees nothing of the all. Seeing in the 
One, through Him he sees himself, others and all else, and being con- 
cealed in Him, he sees nothing of the all. 

He who has not assumed the image of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Divine Man and God, in his inner and spiritual personality, with per- 
ception and consciousness, is nothing but blood and flesh and cannot 
directly apprehend spiritual glory from words alone, just as those 
blind from birth cannot conceive what the light of the sun is, merely 
hearing about it. 


II. OBSTACLES 
Sin and Temptation. 
From the Diary of Father John of Cronstadt (Russia, 1829 - 1908) 

... Only partially and through our own experience do we real- 
ize the depth of the abyss into which we have fallen through our sins, 
—how powerless we are to do good, how strong is the evil that nests 
in our heart. Even this we can realize only by the power of grace 
which enlightens our obtuse heart. Natural, human reason alone does 
not see the power of sin and therefore, cannot see and feel the need 
for amendment, cannot amend and renew itself... 

... All sins and passions, all quarrels and disputes are mental 
diseases and we should treat them as such. All passions are a raging 
fire within the soul, a fire originating in the abyss of hell. It must be 
put out by the water of love, which can extinguish any flame of hatred 
or any other passion... 

... You feel discontented, restless—look into your soul, see 
whether there is not a sin nestling there. Repent sincerely for all the 
evil you have found there, resent every sin, every passion and you will 
be at peace and joyful. 

... Before anyone commits an obvious misdeed, a kind of secret 
fermentation of sin goes on within him,—a fermentation of some 
passion, enmity, impurity, envy, or insubmissiveness. To avoid sinning 
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we must struggle against sin in the secret of our heart, conquering 
it by means of prayer, with the help of God. 


...If the Evil One distresses you, either during prayer or at 
other times with his blasphemies and iniquities, do not lose heart. 
Rather say with a joyful heart: it is to deliver us from these very sins 
that Our Lord Jesus Christ came to earth; it is to help us in these 
infirmities that He came to help us, the Merciful One. As soon as you 
say this with faith, your heart will be at peace, for the Lord will 
cleanse it. 


... The ability to see one’s sins in all their multitude and all 
their horror is a true gift of God, granted in response to fervent 
prayer... 


St. John Chrysostom (A.D. 344 - 407) 


Your misfortune is not that you have fallen, but that, once 
fallen, you do not get up; not that you have committed a sin, but that 
you persist in it... 


Such calamities have taken place in the world, such disasters 
have befallen men, that if only anyone could truly apprehend events 
he would not cease to sorrow. Everything is perverted, everything is 
upset, and no trace of virtue remains. Worst of all—we do not realize 
our misfortunes and do not permit others to realize them; we are like 
a man who looks healthy, but is inwardly consumed by a fever. In our 
insensibility we are like the insane who say and do many dangerous 
and improper things and remain not merely unconcerned but boast of 
their actions and believe themselves to be sounder than the sound. We 
too, behaving in all matters like sick people, do not recognize our own 
condition. Yet should any bodily sickness make itself felt, we imme- 
diately send for the physician, we spend money, we give proof of 
patience, we continue the treatment until our illness is cured. But 
we take no care of our soul which is daily afflicted, abased, burned up 
and tortured by carnal passions and which destroys itself in many 
ways. The reason for such a neglect is that everyone is affected by 
the disease. Sick people, left to themselves, can be endangered through 
giving way to their morbid desires, if there is no one free from disease 
to dissuade them. So is it with us, for there is none in our midst who 
is completely hale in his faith. We are all sick, some more, some less, 
and there is none amongst us who can help the afflicted ones. 


* a * 
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A bird caught in a snare cannot use its wings and it beats them 
vainly about to no purpose. So also to you, all your reasonings are of 
no use, once you are powerfully ensnared by sin. Struggle as much 
as you will,—you are captured. Wings are given to birds that they 
may avoid snares and men have the power of thinking that they may 
avoid sin. 


St. Isaac of Syria (VIIth Century) 


As you follow the path leading to the City of the Kingdom you 
may recognize by certain signs that you are drawing nearer to it: 
strong temptations will assail you and the better you progress and the 
nearer you draw to the city the more numerous such temptations grow. 
Therefore, if you feel that you are being strongly tempted, know that 
your soul has secretly climbed to a higher step and that increasing 
grace has been granted unto it. For inasmuch as grace is granted by 
God, in the very same measure does He introduce the soul to the 
affliction of temptations ... No great gift is granted by God, without a 
correspondingly great temptation. The gifts are measured in propor- 
tion to temptations by God in his wisdom which we cannot fathom. 
From its bitter temptations the soul learns what honor it has received 
from God’s majesty. No temptation comes unless the soul has previ- 
ously been secretly granted a greater measure of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit than it had possessed previously. Grace is granted before the 
temptations arise, but the experience of temptations always precedes 
the experience of grace. Grace precedes temptation in our mind, but 
it is delayed in our realization of its presence. While temptations last 
we should experience two opposing feelings: joy and fear. Joy be- 
cause we are shown that we follow in the footpath of saints. Fear since 
we may be submitted to the temptation because of our pride...The 
humble of heart are enlightened by grace and can distinguish tempta- 
tions which are the fruit of pride from the blows inflicted by love... 


Mark the Ascetic. 

... Small transgressions are minimized in our eyes by the Evil 
One, for otherwise he could not bring us to commit big sins... 

...We sorrow for sins, but remain attached to that which 
causes them... 

... When your heart and inner self are upset because someone 
offended you,—do not regret this. According to God’s wisdom 
thoughts are stirring in your heart which had been lying dormant 
there. Rejoice because now you can conquer them. Remember that 
when you destroy these thoughts in their first expression, the evil 
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impulse which caused them is being destroyed too. But the impulse 
increases if you allow your evil thoughts to grow. 


A Parable Told by Saint Daniel 


A certain monk was sitting in his cell when he heard a voice: 
“Come, I shall show you the meaning of human actions!’ The monk 
obeyed and saw an angel who at first showed him a man chopping 
wood. The bundle of logs was too heavy and the man could not lift it, 
but instead of putting a few logs aside, he cut some more wood and 
having thus made his load still heavier, again tried unsuccessfully to 
lift it. 

A short space further the Angel drew the monk’s attention to 
a man standing by a well, who was dipping up water and pouring it 
into a leaky wooden trough, from which the water flowed back into 
the well. 

Wondering at the man’s senseless action the monk went on 
and suddenly saw two riders who were trying to enter the doors of 
a church on horseback, holding a long log between them. Their efforts 
remained vain, for the log was much longer than the door was wide 
and they did not want to shift it lengthwise. Then the Angel ex- 
plained the vision to the monk: the man chopping wood was a sinner 
who, instead of repenting continued to add to his load of sin. The man 
dipping up water was one who did much good, but did not relinquish 
his sins and thus lost the benefit of his righteous efforts. And the two 
men carrying a log were virtuous but proud. 


Bishop Sergius of Prague, (18 - 1947) 


We must recognize that to remain in a condition of sin inter- 
feres with our well-being, with our joy of life. This recognition will 
make us wish to become free from sin. Each one of us must recognize 
that being possessed by passions is not our true, authentic state. Sin 
is not part of me, but something that has been grafted onto me, some- 
thing that brings me unhappiness. If I recognize this, I shall feel a 
desire to get rid of that foreign element, for evil is not my true state. 
Sin is a mirage and in sinning I do not express my real self. Only 
God and good are rea]. The mirage which we mistake for reality is 
the darkness which deprives us of the moments of gladness and light 
that should be ours everyday. 

Evil robs man and does not allow him to express himself in the 
fullness of his spiritual powers. Such a condition of darkness and ill 
will is the beginning of that hell which shall be our fate unless we 
come to ourselves. We are preparing our own hell. Our life is drab 
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and dull through our own fault. If we recognize sin as a menace, we 
shall begin to withstand it, we shall direct our will towards good. We 
must make efforts to overcome that which disturbs our well being. 
Yet how frequently we make no effort to get rid of that which is 
foreign to us and which brings us unhappiness. We often use a kind 
of subterfuge and pretend that evil is good,—for instance, that avarice 
is thrift,—and we console ourselves by saying: “I am not different 
from others, everyone does the same!’’. Such an acceptance of a state 
foreign to us weakens our will in the struggle against sin. If we 
could only gather our thoughts, focus them on the truth that life is 
given us for good and that something disturbs this well-being—it 
would be a big step forward. 


A process of inner life goes on in our heart along with our 
external activity. A sinful thought comes up, we get angry, something 
irritates us ...On the surface we may still continue unperturbed in 
our activity, but all the time an inner action is going on within our 
heart—it is either in agreement with the will of God, or influenced 
by evil powers. This inner struggle goes on all the time: either the 
Evil One wins, or we conquer him, and the struggle is unavoidable. It 
is extremely important that along with his external activity, man 
should keep up the struggle within his heart. One is the external 
aspect of life, the other his inner life and Christ said: ‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you’. 

How do we build the Kingdom of God? What is it? This state 
or holy life is built when the Lord is our Ruler, as opposed to that 
condition when the Evil One reigns over us. Every instant of our inner 
life consists in conquering space in our heart for the Kingdom of God. 
Every instant of struggle against evil in our heart is an act of estab- 
lishing God’s kingship, i.e., that state of divine and holy life which 
is called holiness. At every instant of the day we wrestle for space for 
God in our hearts and struggle against the Evil One who tries to take 
possession of our heart. This is spiritual, inner life,—the life effected 
in us by the Holy Spirit... 

In conquering sin we establish the Kingdom of God within us, 
but not in a spirit of self-assertion: “I did,” “I said,” for all good is 
the work of God. God is the Creator of good,—we can merely clear 
space for the action of good through our efforts, our struggle, our 
prayer. 

(To be continued) 
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4 Seventh Day Adventist--Orthodox Discussion 


S.D.A.: In observing Sunday instead of Saturday the Orthodox 
Church is at variance with Scripture. 


ORTH.: If Holy Scripture insisted that followers of Christ must ob- 
serve Saturday, and not Sunday, then the Orthodox Church would indeed 
be at variance with Scripture. But the Bible nowhere so much as hints 
that the followers of Christ must observe Saturday. 


S.D.A.: If one wants the religion of Christ, he must become a 
Seventh Day Adventist. 


ORTH.: If one really wishes for the religion of Christ, he certainly 
could not become a Seventh Day Adventist. If you believe in Christ, you 
must believe that He kept His promises. Now He said, “I will build My 
Church, and the gates of hades will not prevail against it.” His true 
Church must have been founded by Him personally, and it could never 
go wrong. But who commenced the Seventh Day Adventists? And when? 
Certainly Christ did not establish that sect. It began in the 19 century 
—19 centuries too late to be the work of Christ. The Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists are simply an offshoot of the Millerites, the followers of William 
Miller who began to give his religious ideas to the world in 1831. 


S.D.A.: What is the significance of the word “Adventist”? 


ORTH.: William Miller, born in 1782, was an uneducated American 
farmer who took to Bible reading, and got wrapped up in the idea of 
the Second Coming or Advent of Christ. In 1831 he believed he had 
discovered that the Second Advent of Christ was due to arrive in October, 
1843. He began to preach this, gained some disciples, and they received 
the name of “Adventists.” When Miller’s prediction failed in 1843, he 
declared that Christ would come in the spring of 1844. When the end 
of the world did not come then, Miller apologized to his followers for the 
mistake in his calculations, and told them that the end would come in 
the autumn of 1844—to be precise, on 22 October of that year. When 
that date failed, Miller washed his hands of the whole movement, ad- 
mitted that he was wrong, and declared that he had no confidence in 
it. But a prophetess arose, named Mrs. Ellen G. White, who consolidated 
the movement, adding the Seventh Day doctrine. 


S.D.A.: Are there other Adventists besides the Seventh Day Ob- 
servers? 


ORTH.: Yes. It was Mrs. Ellen White who discovered that all Chris- 
tians had fallen into error by their observance of Sunday. She declared 
that she had been taken up into heaven and shown the truth—that 
Saturday was the day to be observed. In 1845 she and her followers or- 
ganized themselves into a body called the “Seventh Day Adventists’— 
“Seventh Day” because they insist on observing Saturday instead of Sun- 
day; and “Adventists” to show their retention of the idea that the Second 
Coming of Christ is near at hand. Other forms and offshoots of the 
Millerite movement are, “The Life and Advent Union,” 1848; “The Ad- 
vent Christian Church,” 1861; “Church of God, Adventist,” 1865; and the 
“Churches of God in Christ Jesus,’ 1888. Needless to say, all these sects 
fail with Protestantism, just as all other forms of the Protestant religion. 
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S.D.A.: How do Orthodox Catholics observe the Lord’s Day? 


ORTH.: They should sanctify Sunday by participation in the Litur- 
gy, by prayer, and by abstaining from unnecessary servile works. 


S.D.A.: I think Orthodox ideas most peculiar in this matter. 


ORTH.: That is merely because Orthodox Catholic ideas do not 
happen to fit in with your own religious upbringing. Things we don’t 
agree with usually seem peculiar to us. But the whole point is, are 
your ideas right, or are our ideas right? You have no proof whatever 
that your notions are right, or that Orthodox ideas are wrong. 


S.D.A.: Did not God command us to observe Saturday, and not 
Sunday at all? 


ORTH.: No. The command as given by Moses in the Name of God 
to the Jews was that the Sabbath and not Saturday, should be kept holy. 
The word Sabbaih means rest. The law includes two elements; one es- 
sential, that one day in seven should be dedicated to God; the other 
ceremonial, that the particular day should be chosen. The Jews selected 
Saturday. 


S.D.A.: God is eternally the same. Having once demanded the 
seventh day of the week, even He could not change it to the 
first day of the week. 


ORTH.: On that argument He could not have changed from the 
Old Law to the New Law, nor from the Jews to the Christians. You should 
give up your Christian beliefs, and join the Jewish religion! Yet did not 
Christ say, “You have heard it said in the Law; but now I say unto 
you.” And He deliberately abrogated certain Jewish legislation concerning 
marriage. He certainly admitted the posibility of some changes. 


S.D.A.: God’s covenant with the Jews concerned one day in seven, 
and He said, “My covenant I will not break.” Is God a lair, 
or is your Church wrong? 


ORTH.: God isn ot a lair, and the Orthodox Church is not wrong. 
God Himself predicted in Isaiah II: 2-3, that He would establish a visible 
Church to which all nations would come, and that out of that Church the 
law would proceed to teach us His ways. In due time He sent His Son, 
who established the Orthodox Church, and she tells us God’s present 
law. God has not changed. If you decide to do different successive 
things, your decision does not change merely because the undertakings 
change successively. The Jews decided to observe Saturday, while Chris- 
tians decided to observe Sunday. The seventh day as God’s day was not 
changed. The Sabbath, God’s rest day, was transferred from Saturday to 
Sunday. 


S.D.A.: We Adventists observe Saturday as God commanded. Where 
are we wrong? 


ORTH: In believing the specified Jewish day to be still of obliga- 
tion. You do not seem to understand that the Old Law was but figurative 
of the more perfect New Law, and that in the New Law Christ established 
the Orthodox Church which clearly teaches the change of ceremonial day. 
If you want to keep the ceremonial day of the Jews, you may as well keep 
the lot, and abolish Baptism in favor of Circumcision. 
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S.D.A.: You Orthodox got Sunday from Mithraism. 


ORTH.: We did not. Sunday may have been the day celebrated in 
honor of Mithru. But this was not the reason for its selection by Chris- 
tians. There is as much connection between the Christian choice of Sun- 
day and Mithraism as there is between the fact that the Jews observed 
Saturday and the derivation of the word in English from Saturn. Had 
the Church chosen Wednesday for some reason of her own, you would 
alter your charge and cry in triumph, “Ah! The day sacred to Wodin!”’ 


S.D.A.: What are the reasons for the selection of Sunday rather 
than Saturday? 


ORTH.: After Christ’s Resurrection and the establishment of the 
Church of the New Law, Christians kept the substance of the Old Law 
in this matter by still retaining one day out of seven. But the Apostles, 
as I have said, changed the specification of the day to Sunday. This 
they did for several reasons. First, in order to honor the Resurrection of 
Christ from the dead on Sunday morning. St. Paul shows that this is 
the bed-rock foundation of our faith when he says, “If Christ be not 
risen, then is our faith in vain.” Secondly, the advent of the Holy Spirit 
gave life to the Church on Pentecost Sunday. Thirdly, the change was 
calculated to impress upon our minds the transition from the Old Law 
to the New Law. Finally, Saturday had special significance as being dedi- 
cated to the completion of God’s creative work. But God’s redemptive 
work is greater than His creative work, and as a mark of honor the first 
day of the week was dedicated to the superior redemptive work of God. 


S.D.A.: Does Scripture in any way justify such a change as a fact? 


ORTH.: Yes. Christ, of course, accepting the Old Law prior to ful- 
filling and perfecting it by His new revelation observed Saturday. But He 
Himself prepared the way for the change of day. He defended His 
Disciples when the Jews accused them of not observing the Sabbath 
strictly in the traditional-sense (Matt. XII: 1-8). He rebukes a too severe 
an interpretation of the Sabbath law (Lk. XIII: 10-16; XIV: 1-5; Jn. V: 
9-18; VII: 22). He shows His authority to do as He may please with the 
Sabbath (Mk. II: 27-28). Nowhere does He re-assert the obligation of 
observing the Jewish Sabbath. Never does He quote this Jewish Law. In 
marked contrast, the New Testament pays special honor to Sunday. Christ 
rose on Sunday and appeared to His Apostles on Sunday. He chose the 
following Sunday to appear to them when St. Thomas was present. Fifty 
days later He chose Sunday for the bestowal of the Holy Spirit upon His 
Church. The first Christians themselves observed Sunday from the very 
beginning. “On the first day of the week, when we were assembled to 
break bread” (Acts XX: 7). St. Paul rebuked the Galatians because of 
their tendency to revert to Jewish customs, and above all in their ob- 
servance of Jewish days as if they were still binding (Gal. IV: 9-10). To 
the Corinthians he wrote, “As I have given order to the churches of 
Galatia, so do ye also. On the first day of the week let every one of you 
put apart... what it shall well please him” towards the collection on be- 
half of the Church (I Cor., XVI: 1-2). In Rev. I: 10, St. John tells us 
that he was in the spirit “on the Lord’s day,” i.e., on the day on which 
Christ Rose from the dead, and which was already dedicated to Him as 
sacred in a special way. 
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S.D.A.: Certain writers have said that the Church changed the 
day in the 4th century at the Council of Laodicea. 


ORTH.: You have misunderstood them. The Church then merely 
gave a special precept ordering the faithful to keep to the Apostolic prac- 
tice of observing Sunday. But the change was not made in the 4th cen- 
tury for the first time. Thus Bl. Augustine wrote in the 4th century, 
“The Apostles and their contemporaries sanctioned the dedication of Sun- 
day to the worship of God.” Two centuries before Augustine, Tertullian 
had written, “We, as tradition has taught us, observe the day of the 
Lord’s Resurrection.” St. Justin Martyr, who died in 167 A.D., wrote, “On 
Sunday we meet to celebrate the Lord’s Supper and read the Gospels and 
Sacred Scripture, the first day on which God changed darkness, and 
made the world, and on which Christ rose from the dead.” Earlier still, 
St. Ignatius, who died in 107 A.D., says, “If we still live according to the 
Jewish observances, we confess that we do not accept the grace of Christ. 
Those who once lived according to the Old Law have come to a new hope, 
no longer observing the Jewish Sabbath, but the Lord’s day on which 
our Life rose from the dead.” Thus tradition goes back to the indications 
given in Scripture and recorded above. Yet it is right to say that the 
Orthodox Church changed the day insofar as the Apostles were represen- 
tatives of that Church; for they, with the authority of Christ, sanctioned 
the change. 


S.D.A.: This changing of the law proves that the Orthodox Church 
is founded and governed by Satan. 


ORTH.: The foundation of the Orthodox Catholic Church is a mat- 
ter of history, and history shows that Christ Himself founded her. You 
would find it quite impossible to say when, where, and how Satan founded 
the Orthodox Catholic Church. As for Satan governing the Orthodox 
Church, do you think Satan would be so insistent on the preservation of 
the doctrine of Christ? The Orthodox Church says that anything impure, 
filthy, or wicked, is absolutely forbidden. Is that Satanic? She warns 
against all sin, and urges her children to be holy. It does not sound very 
devilish. You neither understand Scripture nor the Orthodox Church to 
which you are so opposed. 


S.D.A.: Could not a person keep Sunday holy without going to Divine 
Liturgy? 


ORTH.: An Orthodox Christian could not, when there is nothing 
to prevent his attendance at Liturgy. It is a sin to miss Liturgy, and if he 
put himself into a state of grievous sin he vitiates all else he might 
attemrt to do. That is, of course, unless he speedily repents, after which 
he could do some good actions; but he would not have fulfilled God's 
essential law. 


S.D.A.: Could he not pray and read his Bible all day? 


ORTH.: I doubt it. But if an Orthodox Christian did do that, he 
would be doing what God does not command, and neglecting the thing 
God does command. 


S.D.A.: Why is it a grave sin to miss Liturgy on Sundays? 


ORTH.: Christ said, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.” Now one of these commandments is, “Remember that thou 
keep holy the Sabbath day.” Thus God demands the sanctification of 
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one day in seven in a special way. His very use:of the word “Remem- 
ber” implies a grave obligation not to forget or omit this duty. It is a 
sin to disobey God in this matter. But how are we Christians to observe 
this commandment? Who is to tell us? Our Lord says, “If a man will 
not hear the Church, let him be as the heathen” (Matt. XVIII: 17). We 
must, then, hear the Church. Now the Orthodox Church tells us that the 
central factor in the religion of Christ is the Divine Liturgy and that the 
chief thing in the sanctification of Sunday is to be present at the offer- 
ing of that Thanksgiving and Sacrifice to God. This obliges us under pain 
of grave sin, unless sickness or other serious difficulties prevent such 
participation in the Liturgy. Remember that men are not only indivi- 
dual beings. They are also social units in a collective nation. And as 
they are obliged to worship God in their individual capacity, so too col- 
lectively. God has always demanded public worship, and from the earliest 
Apostolic times Christians met regularly for religious exercises in com- 
mon. 


S.D.A.: Why should Orthodox Christian be thus burdened? 


ORTH.: Religion is a debt to God. We Orthodox Catholics pay this 
debt regardless of our own comfort and pleasure. We do not pay earthly 
debts when it gives us pleasure, and refuse to pay them when it dis- 
pleases us. It is a matter of honesty and justice. 


S.D.A.: Why are not Orthodox Catholics taught good living, instead 
of going to Liturgy and giving money? 


ORTH.: You incorrectly suppose that the Church insists upon at- 
tendance at Liturgy and money-giving, and that she is indifferent to 
truth and good living. You should ask Orthodox Catholics who do at- 
tend Liturgy what they are taught, instead of making prejudiced guesses. 


S.D.A.: Many go to Liturgy and are as bad as non-church-goers. 


ORTH.: Would you have them continue in their sins and discontinue 
going to Liturgy? That is what the average non-church-goer does. It 
would not be so bad if he did so and kept silent about others. But it is 
intolerable that he should rail at those who do attempt to offer some 
worship to God. 


S.D.A.: All the same the one who goes to Liturgy is no better in 
God’s sight than the one who does not. 


ORTH.: He may not be in other things, though even that is un- 
likely. But he is certainly better in God’s sight insofar as he attends 
Liturgy. If the church-goer has faults, I do not justify them; but those 
faults will be less grave than the sin of the man who neglects the great- 
est of his debts—that to Almighty God. 


S.D.A.: Orthodox Catholics go to Liturgy and then are free to do 
what they like on Sunday! 


ORTH.: By going to Liturgy Orthodox Catholics have remembered 
to keep holy the Sabbath day, which is required. For the rest, Orthodox 
people are not allowed to do as they please afterwards. They are for- 
bidden all unnecessary servile works, and are, of course, forbidden, as 
always, any sinful conduct. But they are not forbidden lawful relaxa- 
tion from ordinary pursuits. 
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S.D.A.: To keep a day holy means to keep it pious, godly, and 
sacred. 


ORTH.: Orthodox Catholics do keep the day holy. The day is con- 
secrated to God by definite duties of religion. Innocent recreation does 
not desecrate it. Eating one’s meals on Sunday is not on itself a pious 
act, yet it does not desecrate the day. To keep a day pious does not mean 
that every single act must be one of piety. Any act which is not sinful 
can be offered to God’s greater honor and glory, even as David offered 
his dancing before the Ark of the Covenant. When the Pharisees com- 
plained to Christ that the disciples were doing what their traditions held 
to be unlawful, Christ replied that the Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath. 


S.D.A.: Is playing tennis keeping a day holy and as a day of rest? 


ORTH.: Playing tennis is not sinful. It is neither holy nor wicked 
of itself. It is mental and bodily refreshment of one’s forces. But how 
far will you go? If I may not play tennis, may I exercise my limbs by 
walking? If I may not use my legs, may I use my eyes in reading? If 
not that, may I use my lungs by breathing? Where are you going to stop 
in the use of one’s faculties? Religion was not meant by God to be a 
strait-jacket of gloom. 


S.D.A.: Our Protestant ministers forbid sport on Sunday. 


ORTH.: If so, they do so on their own authority, not on the autho- 
rity of the Scripture. 


S.D.A.: Anyway, those who take up games and sport on Sunday 
drop their Church after a time. 


ORTH.: That may be true of many Protestants who know that 
their ministers forbid such things unreasonably, and therefore give up 
going to church. It does not affect Orthodox Catholics. We have among 
the largest number of church-going people, even though we refuse to 
adopt the man-made prescriptions of Protestant ministers. 


S.D.A.: After Liturgy, Priests even organize picnics and outings. 


ORTH.: The Orthodox Catholic Church is the only Church which 
can oblige her people to worship God definitely on Sunday, and her 
churches are filled on that day. there is nothing wrong with innocent 
recreation provided it does not interfere with one’s duties to God and 
attendance at religious worship. Sunday is a day on which we must avoid 
hard bodily labor, worship God, and take lawful rest. But God never 
intended us to sit glum and gloomy from Saturday until Monday, as if 
that could offer Him the greatest possible honor and glory. Of course, 
the Orthodox Church may be guilty according to the standards of many 
Protestants, but she has never admitted those standards. The Orthodox 
Catholic goes to Liturgy (usually early in morning), slips home, has his 
breakfast, and then enjoys God’s sunshine in innocent recreation. His 
greatest critic is the man who eats breakfast in bed, and reads the Sunday 
papers until 11 a.m., religiously refusing to play the piano. If he feels 
like it, such a man goes along to some service at a popular church or 
chapel in the evening, believing himself to be one of the chosen few 
who have gone to church that day, forgetting the legions of Orthodox 
Christians who have done so while he was still in bed. 
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S.D.A.: I want you to reconcile such conduct with Christ’s com- 
mands. 


ORTH.: Innocent recreation on Sunday is not opposed to Christ's 
commands. You decide upon your own notion of what Christianity, 
means, and calmly demand that I reconcile Orthodox Catholic practice 
with your notions, as if your ideas were infallibly correct. Protestants 
won’t accept the authority of the Church, believing her claims arrogant. 
Then each proceeds to set himself up as his own infallible authority. 
Why should I accept your tests of what Christianity should be as pos- 
sesssing any value? Another Protestant, with different ideas, will want 
me to reconcile Orthodox practices with his notions. If Orthodox Catho- 
lic teaching could square with every peculiar idea of each Protestant in- 
inquirer, it would have to be as changeable as the chameleon. 


S.D.A.: If spo’ts on Sunday were not harmful, Christ would haved 
said so. 


ORTH.: Let us fr... it the other way round. If it were sinful it is 
possible that Christ wo ave said so. We certainly cannot expect Him 
to describe all that is nu iful. Sleeping is not sinful, yet nowhere does 
Christ solemnly assure us ti.at it is no sin to go to sleep. Christ omitted 
any explicit reference to sport on Sunday just as he omitted to refer to 
the wearing of shoes, sleeping at night, or the breathing of the air God 
gives us. 


§.D.A.: What do you mean by servile work? 


ORTH.: Work which in olden times used to be given to servants 
and slaves, and which is chiefly performed by bodily labor and for bodily 
needs. Liberal and more intellectual work, the doing of good deeds, are 
not forbidden. 


S.D.A.: Would work for an hour be servile, but not for ten minutes? 


ORTH.: The term servile refers, not to the time spent in the work, 
but to the nature of the work. If the work is of servile nature in itself, 
it cannot be done even for ten minutes without genuine necessity. If not 
servile of its very nature, it would not become servile if done for ten 
hours. 


S.D.A.: God says, “Thou shalt do no manner of work,” yet you 
permit housework on Sundays. 


ORTH.: God forbade the ordinary work of the Jews by which they 
earned their living, and the work they allotted to their slaves and ser- 
vants. Christ Himself rebuked the Pharisees for their letter-of-the-law 
interpretation of this commandment. God’s chief purpose was that all 
might be free for religious duties. We have to note what God intended, 
and fulfill the intentions of the legislator, in addition to making allow- 
ances for the vast difference between the spirit of the Old Law and that 
of the New. The Orthodox Church forbids all unnecessary servile work 
on Sundays. If such work can be done during the week, it is not neces- 
sary on Sundays. Our Lord Himself said that one would be justified in 
laboring to release an ox from a pit on the Sabbath. A man connot 
find time always on week days for all things necessary to be done, and 
certainly some housework (such as dish-washing) is reasonably neces- 
sary on Sundays. 
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S.D.A.: Whatever you say, you will never be able to prove that we 
Seventh Day Adventists are wrong while we remain true 


to the Bible. 


ORTH.: If you were true to the Bible, no one could prove you 
wrong. But you are most unbiblical. Your very system leaves you without 
any real proof that the Bible is the inspired Word of God. It cannot say 
what is the real sense of all that is contained in the Bible. It concen- 
trates upon a few misinterpreted texts, and ignores the whole trend of 
Scripture, although all Scripture is of equal value as God's Word. The 
Orthodox Church alone can guarantee Scripture as the Word of God, 
and alone can guarantee its correct meaning. 


S.D.A.: You claim to legislate in purely spiritual things, yet order 
fast and abstinence on certain days. There is nothing spiri- 


tual in forbiding people to eat meat. 


ORTH.: I have never said that the Church legislates only in spiri- 
tual matters. Men are not purely spiritual beings, and in our composite 
nature, spiritual legislation must in some way affect our material being. 
The laws of the Church cover material things in so far as they affect 
our spiritual welfare. There is nothing spiritual about meat in itself. 
But spiritual virtue is exercised when we abstain from meat from a 
motive of self-denial, gratitude, and obedience to God. 


S.D.A.: Is there any Scripture warrant for fasting? 


ORTH.: Yes. When the Pharisees complained to Christ that His 
disciples did not fast, He replied that they did not while He was with 
them, but that they would when He had gone from them (Mk. II: 18). 
Now the Orthodox Catholic Church, ordered by Christ to teach all na- 
tions whatsoever Christ had said to her, tells us that at certain times 
we must fast in expiation of our sins. St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, 
“Let us exhibit ourselves as servants of God, in patience, in fasting.” 
A Christian spirit of reparation says, “I indulged my senses at the ex- 
pense of God’s law; I will therefore now mortify them at the expense 
of my own comfort.” However, it is part of Christian law, and those 
who say that the Orthodox Church obliges fasting while other Church- 
es do not, complain as usual that the Orthodox Catholic Church is ful- 
filling the Christian law while others are not. And Orthodox Church 
appoints special days, for if it were left to individuals they would fast 
very irregularly, or not at all. It is much better to make it definite. 


S.D.A.: Why forbid meat on Wednesdays and Fridays? Christ said 
that nothing from without defiles a man, but that it is 
disposition of soul that counts (Mk. VII: 15). 

ORTH.: It follows that meat is not evil in itself, and that the 
Church does not forbid meat on Wednesdays and Fridays because she 
thinks that meat will defile men. That should be evident from the fact 
that the Church permits meat on other days, as she could not do if she 
believed meat to be evil. Therefore it must be a question of the day, 
and not of the meat. Why then does the Church forbid meat on Fri- 
days? Because on that day Christ gave His life for us in misery and 
suffering. Why Wednesday?—Because we commemorate Christ’s betrayal 
on that day. If an Orthodox Catholic eats meat on those days, the 
meat does not defile him, but his interior disposition of ingratitude and 
disobedience certainly does. If a man is not prepared to give up a little 
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meat on the days Christ gave up His life, he is not worthy to be ranked 
as a Christian. The Wednesday and Friday abstinence has kept Our 
Lord’s sacrifice and death before the minds of millions of Orthodox Cath- 
olics for centuries. To the vast majority of the Protestant Churches which 
abolished this beautiful practice, Friday is just like Tuesday or Thurs- 
day, and their members do not think week by week of the greatest event 
that ever occurred in history for love of us. We have never yet received 
a convert into the Church who has not seen the beauty of this devoted- 
ness to Christ, and of the loyalty with which the Church recalls Friday 
as the day of the greatest event in our redemption. That non-Orthoodx 
should be silent about this Orthodox Catholic custom I could understand. 
But that they should still profess to be Christians and then blame the 
Orthodox Church for such a generous and loving act in honor of Christ 
merely because they do not do it themselves is astonishing. 


S.D.A.: The Bible says that Anti-Christ will bid men abstain from 
meats (I Tim. IV: 3). 


ORTH.: The reference it to men who teach that meat is evil in itself 
and who declare that it is wicked to eat it under any circumstances. But 
Orthodox Catholics do not believe or teach this. Almost any butcher will 
tell you that he supplies many Orthodox Catholic customers regularly 
with meat. 


S.D.A.: When did the practice of Wednesday and Friday abstinence 
from meat begin? 


ORTH.: In the very earliest ages of the Church. The practice is 
mentioned in the Didache or Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, a booklet 
written by one of the immediate followers of the Apostles in the year 90. 


S.D.A.: Who said that every man will go to hell if he eats meat 
on Friday? 


ORTH.: No one. The Orthodox Church says that it is a sin for an 
Orthodox Catholic to eat meat on Wednesday or Friday knowingly and 
willfully, without a sufficiently grave and excusing reason. 


S.D.A.: I don’t blame Orthodox Catholics for voluntarily abstaining 
from meat on Fridays, but to do so because ordered to do 
so is making a virtue of necessity. 


ORTH.: That is not true. No Orthodox Catholic is physically com- 
pelled to abstain from meat on Wednesdays and Fridays. It is a moral 
obligation, adding the virtue of obedience to that of Christian mortifica- 
tion. On your method of reasoning you should say that a man should 
voluntarily abstain from stealing and that it is wrong to do so because 
God has said, “Thou shalt not steal.” And do the laws of the land de- 
stroy the virtue of citizens because there is a moral obligation to observe 
them? 


S.D.A.: Ought not Orthodox Catholics to abstain from intoxicating 
drink on Fridays? 


ORTH.: There is no law obliging them to do so. Of course, there 
is always the law of conscience forbiding drinking to excess on any 
day. Yet, although there is no law forbidding drink in moderation on 
Fridays, it would be a very good and meritorious action if a man dic 
abstain voluntarily from alcoholic drink on that day in a spirit of mor- 
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tification and self-denial. But that would not dispense him from the 
obligation to abstain from meat. Let a man fulfill the law, and iken 
do more if he wishes. Obedience is better than sacrifices prompted by 
one’s own opinions. 


S.D.A.: Would it not be better for the Church to forbid intoxicants 
rather than harmless meat? 


ORTH.: It would not. The Church wishes to forbid a thing \.hich 
most of her people will miss. Practically all eat meat; not ail by sony 
means drink intoxicants. All are united in a common act of mortifica- 
tion. There is a tendency in men to think that all laws should conform 
to their own pet ideas. A man likes his meat and dislikes drink. So he 
suggests that the Church should rather forbid drink than meat. But 
drink does not affect all men; meat affects practically all. 


S.D.A.: How can one learn more about what the Orthodox Church 
believes? 


ORTH.: Go to visit the nearest Orthodox Church and talk with 
the Orthodox priest there. He will be glad to explain anything you don’t 
understand and will give you literature on the Faith. If you wish, he 
will be glad to give you individual instruction 


S.D.A.: Can one become an Orthodox Catholic if one is not of Rus- 
sian or Greek ancestry? 


ORTH.: The Orthodox Church is Catholic, i.e., she is for people 
of all races and colors. Her arms are open to welcome all into her 
bosom and to lead all to salvation. 


—P. A. Matsanoff 


AVAILABLE IN BOOK FORM... 


rATicK MIGHACL 


RECLUSE OF UUSI VALAMO 


by Dr. Serge Lolshakoff 


This book is an essential addition to literature on 
Orthodox Spirituality in the English language. For 
your copies write: One Church, 727 Miller Avenue, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. Price per copy, 50¢, discounts 


on bulk orders. 
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CHORAL WORKS FOR MIXED VOICES 


LITURGICAL MUSIC 


FOR 


EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCHES 


1. Liturgy in C Major 
2. Liturgy in G Major 
3. Liturgy in F Major 


Note: Each Liturgy is complete with all Anthems and Ektenias 
for the Divine Liturgy. Also, each Liturgy contains an 
additional Cherubimic Hymns and "A Mercy of Peace.” 


Five copies of each Liturgy 
Nine copies of each Liturgy 
(Including postage) 


4. Collections of Anthems and Selected 
Liturgical Hymns, including Slavonic 
Texts, for S.A.B. or S.A.T.B. in 4 vol- 
umes (I, II, III, IV) $1.15 per vol. 


Five copies of each volume 
Nine copies of each volume 
(Including postage) 


ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL 
15 East 97th Street New York 29, N. Y. 


























